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SIGNIFICANCE OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


By Witiram E. SMYTHE. 


fornia, I reply that there is none! Of course, I do not 
expect to be taken literally. There is a wealth of his- 
tory behind the Southern California of today, for the 
first European footprint was impressed upon these 
shores as early as the middle of the 16th century. More than two 
hundred years afterward actual settlement was begun, and two 
well-marked eras of civilized life fell between the discovery by 
Cabrillo and the raising of the American flag. These two eras—the 
one Spanish, the other Mexican—merged almost imperceptibly, 
though they rested under different flags. Together, they make the 
picturesque background of the wonderful land in which we live, and 
their story has been told in many volumes of annals and of fiction. 
Little survives of the Spanish influence today. It is conspicuous 
chiefly in our nomenclature and somewhat in our architecture. It 





is a charming tradition, and as such rather precious to us all. But 
the Southern California which challenges the admiration of the 
world, and which fills us with new and high hopes for the destiny 
of the race, has small concern with the past. Those who are in- 
terested in the matter would prefer, I am sure, something by way 
of interpretation and prophecy rather the familiar historical sketch. 


I. 
A TWENTIETH CENTURY OPPORTUNITY. 

It is fortunate that something is reserved in the way of pioneer 
labors for the men of our time. When all the opportunities for ex- 
pansion over new areas shall have been exhausted the race will be 
different from what it has been and what it is. It may, perhaps, be 
greater, and it is easy to imagine that it may be more refined, even 
if less virile; but it will assuredly be different. The constructive 
instincts will seek other channels for expression. They will not be 
concerned in anything like the present degree with the turning of 
rivers, the digging of ditches, the building of railroads, the plant- 
ing of pioneer towns and their development into cities. Possibly 
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men may have leisure in that far time to devote to the culture of 
human happiness, pure and simple! 

If the Pilgrim Fathers had landed at San Diego, on the coast 
of Southern California, instead of at Plymouth, on the coast of 
Massachusetts, the history of the United States would have been 
strangely reversed. Civilization would have begun on the Pacific 
and gradually spread to the Atlantic. No one would ever have 
thought of praying for rain because irrigation would have been one 
of the primal necessities. Mining and stock-raising on the free 
range would have been one of the early American industries. Laws 
and customs, possibly the sacred Constitution itself, would have re- 
flected the life of mountains and plains. It is quite possible that 
the Western climate would have so spoiled the people for anything 
less agreeable that the bleak Northeastern States might have been 
regarded as useless, except for the purposes of a game preserve! 

But things did not fall out that way. The Pilgrims landed on the 
other side of the continent and the work of conquest went on so 
slowly that the expiration of full three hundred years after the 
founding of Plymouth will see Southern California only in the in- 
fancy of its development. In fact, Southern California was very 
slow indeed in coming to the attention of the world. 

The earliest discoverer and explorer under a European flag be- 
held these lovely shores in the autumn of 1542. He did not make 
much noise about it, or if he did he was not as proficient as the 
boomers and boosters of our day. And yet this lonely pioneer, Juan 
Rodriquez Cabrillo, thought well of the place and left a few pleas- 
ant expressions to that effect. 

Sixty years went by before another European came, in 1602. 
He made some rude surveys and maps of the coast line, but one 
whole century, and almost three-quarters of another, passed before 
even the most adventurous spirits felt impelled to seek Southern 
California as a place to labor, to live, and to build habitations. Then 
came the immortal Junipero Serra with his brown priests to estab- 
lish missions and found the beginnings of European civilization. 
This was in 1769. 

The mission period is rich indeed in literary and artistic sug- 
gestiveness. It makes a brave chapter in our annals, which we are 
only now beginning to appreciate in a substantial way by the pres- 
ervation of old landmarks and the erection of suitable memorials. 
It had its social and economic interest, too, but in the matter of 
actual development of resources, and of the founding of an en- 
during civilization, it was singularly barren. 

The Southern California which the world knows, and which the 
world is beginning to recognize as the probable theatre of the high- 
est human achievements, is distinctly the creation of English-speak- 
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ing men. Nor does it go very far back in the past. I will put it 
stronger and say that it is even now only just begun. Compared 
with what we are to do, little has yet been done, nor has that 
little been done anywhere near as well as it shall be done in the 
wonderful years which we are now approaching. 

This is what I mean in saying that Southern California has no 
history. Relatively, the past is of small consequence, and even the 
present is but a feeble foreshadowing of the great day that lies 
ahead. 

Southern California is a Twentieth Century Opportunity. 

IT. 
A LAND RULED BY CLIMATE. 

Long ago I heard an indignant Easterner try to squelch an en- 
thusiastic Californian by telling him: “You have nothing out here 
but climate.” The Californian answered: ‘That’s right, and we 
sell it, too—$10 an acre for the land, $490 an acre for the climate.” 

What is climate? Why, it is another name for comfort. It is 
another name for beauty and fragrance. It is another name for 
fresh vegetables and fruit throughout the year. It is another name 
for outdoor life, for health, perhaps for longevity. It is another 
name for high real estate values that must constantly mount higher 
and higher as population shall more and more encroach upon the 
limited supply. In these days when we have learned that thoughts 
are things we ought not to be surprised at the discovery that a very 
rare climate is a negotiable commodity. 

So climate must be set down as the greatest asset for Southern 
California and the most powerful influence affecting its destiny. 

This fact was discovered all at once in the eighties. And thereby 
hangs the tale of the wildest boom ever engaged in by a sane people. 
Thousands were suddenly intoxicated with an idea and went upon 
a protracted speculative spree. They were overcome by an extra- 
ordinary access of imagination. 

The railroad had come, and with it a crowd of tourists, settlers 
and prospectors. They acted very much as they would have done 
if they had suddenly arrived in heaven and been invited to engage 
in the platting of lots along the golden streets. They felt that they 
had arrived at the goal of all human ambition, that everybody else 
was coming and that the only difficulty that could possibly arise was 
the question of having sufficient town lots ready to accommodate the 
rush. To the overcoming of this difficulty they addressed them- 
selves with a degree of energy that amounted to frenzy. They laid 
out impossible towns, built impossible hotels and colleges, began the 
development of impossible seaports. And the basis of it all was 
climate. Now, this was not a false basis, but the energies of boom 
times merely went too far in anticipating the future. 
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Nearly a quarter of a century has elapsed since the Great Boom 
came to anend. In all that time the work of building Southern Cali- 
fornia has gone steadily forward. In some respects, the wildest 
dreams of twenty-five years ago have been surpassed. Many of the 
enterprises which were impossible then, merely because they were 
ahead of the day, have became both possible and practicable with the 
passing of the years. 

Since boom days a number of things which were then but pros- 
pects, and were in part the basis on which the country was over- 
exploited, have become soiid realities. One of these things is the 
popularity of the region with tourists and rich homeseekers. ‘The 
tourist hotel and the apartment house are established institutions of 
the building of which there is apparently no end. These are by no 
means confined to the chief city of Southern California, but are 
springing up everywhere because they meet the peculiar need of 
the region. They indicate the presence of a vast transient popula- 
tion, but the transient of today is the permanent resident of tomor- 
row. Hence, the enormous and constant growth of new homes in 
city and country. 

Let us examine more closely the influence of climate, first, on rural 
development ; second, in making the character of cities. 


ITI. 
SOME ASPECTS OF COUNTRY LIFE. 

If it rained every month in the year Southern California would 
be very different from what it is. For one thing, its summer tem- 
perature except along the coast would be almost unbearable, because 
of humidity. For another thing, the tendency towards smali, and 
ever smaller farms woulda be completely reversed in favor of a tend- 
ency making for large and ever larger farms. Nothing approaching 
the perfection we now enjoy in the production of vegetable, fruit 
and flower would be realized because dependence upon rainfall, even 
where it is most reliable, is ever a gamble, while dependence upon 
irrigation is scientific. Men will not incur the labor and expense of 
irrigation save where nature makes it the price of existence, or, at 
least the price of extraordi nary rewards. 

Without irrigation, even a large acreage will supply but a pre- 
carious living to a family; with irrigation, a very small tract of land 
will support a family in generous comfort. These conditions are 
quickly reflected in land values, since earning power is the measure 
of values. But this is merely the commercial side of the matter. It 
is far more important from the social and economic standpoint. 

Irrigation tends to density of settlement. This is true because 
the necessity of putting water upon land adds very materially to 
its cost, and the size of the average farm tends to decrease in almost 
exact ratio with the increase of cost. It is true for another reason, 
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which is that artificial moistening of the soil adds to the labor re- 
quired in the production of crops. The more work involved in the 
care of an acre of ground, the less ground one individual -can culti- 
vate. These are economic effects, producing a marked impression 
on the country life of Southern California, directly traceable to the 
character of the climate. 

Another important influence is seen in the extraordinary range of 
production. Practically everything you will find for dinner at the 
best hotels in the world may be produced, systematically and regu- 
larly, on a very small piece of ground in Southern California. Run 
over the list in your mind, beginning with olives and radishes and 
ending with nuts, raisins and oranges, and you will see that this 
is so. 

This wide diversity of products is due not alone to the near-frost- 
lessness of the climate, but also to the art of irrigation, which makes 
it possible for the “rain” to fall, not upon the just and unjust, but 
\ precisely when and where it is needed and in the right quantity to 
meet the varying needs of plant life. 

Turning now to the social side, we see at once what density of 
population means in the way of neighborhood advantages. The 
middle west was settled up in quarter-sections, which implied four 
families to each square mile. There are many communities in South- 
ern California where the average holding would not exceed ten 
acres, which implies sixty-four families to the square mile. This, 
of course, is quite revolutionary in a social sense, but it is only the 
beginning of what we are to see in the future. 

Stop a moment and consider this: At least half the people of the 
United States would live in Southern California by preference if 
they could do so. More of them are coming all the time, and they 
will come much faster when we develop a genius for social states- 
manship equal to the solution of certain urgent questions. Now, 
Southern California is a limited district and will never be any larger. 
It can only accommodate the demand by learning to make better use 
of its soil—that is, by realizing the highest possibilities of intensive 
cultivation. 

A time there was 

Ere England’s ills began 
When ev’ry reod of ground 
Maintained its man. 


No one yet knows the ultimate capacity of a single acre of land. 
What we know is that land is most wastefully used where it is least 
valuable, and that where land is very valuable, either because of 
climate or because of proximity to large centers of population, it is 
used most economically and forced to yield the best results. 

The future demands upon the soil of Southern California will be 
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severe. Every acre that can be irrigated will in time be put to the 
highest uses, with resulting density of population that will amaze 
the world. We shall see, and are even now beginning to see, the 
spreading of the city into the country, and the merging of the coun- 
try with the city, until it is difficult to say where one ends and the 
other begins. 

To the average observer the production of the orange, the lemon 
and other semi-tropical fruits is the most striking effect of the 
climate in Southern California. These things are important not 
merely as a source of wealth, but in the contribution which they 
make to the ineffable charm of the region and to its ever-widening 
fame. Nevertheless, they are but superficial influences compared 
with the deeper social and economic impression which the climate is 
making, and is destined to make much more in the future, alike on 
rural and urban life. 

IV. 
NEW FORMS OF CITY LIFE. 

Southern California is pre-eminently an outdoor land. Cities are 
made chiefly for the benefit of those who live and work indoors. 
How, then, may city life be adapted to this outdoor climate? 

This is a question which has not yet been answered. It will be 
answered as time goes on by the gradual evolution of new forms of 
urban economy. It is rather remarkable that we have been so slow 
to comprehend the need of new methods of living under these unique 
climatic conditions. As a race, we came from lands distinguished 
for the length and the strength of their winters, for the regularity 
and generosity of their rainfall. We began by building houses suited 
to the needs of a New England winter. We raised sharp gabled 
roofs to split the snow storms, and if we did not bank up the house 
and put on double windows in November the failure to do so was our 
first feeble recognition of the fact that we had encountered a new 
brand of climate. 

Most of our later architecture, both in private and public build- 
ings, betrays our growing consciousness of natural conditions pecu- 
liarly Californian. Not that we have come anywhere near, as yet, 
building cities suited to the climate. That could only be done by 
first destroying and then completely rebuilding existing cities, or 
by building entirely new cities where some are now. In our older 
communities New England, New York and Northern Europe, 
were planted too deeply to be uprooted, save by the slow process 
which requires generations for its fulfillment. But whenever an old 
structure is removed to make way for a new one some progress is 
made in the right direction. 

It is in the homes of the people, rather than in business or public 
buildings, that we may read the prophecy of a Southern California 
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which shall be all beauty and fragrance and comfort. The democracy 
of nature is nowhere more strikingly shown than in the beauty of 
flower and vine, tree and shrub which enshrines the humblest home. 
The sunshine and the rain are as kind to the poor as to the rich, 
and the roses bloom as sweetly for the bungalow as for the palace. 

Eastern visitors sometimes smile at the territorial grandeur of 
such cities as Los Angeles and San Diego. This is only because 
they do not understand. A true Southern California city would be a 
garden filled with homes. Many of these homes would be very 
humble, costing but a few hundred dollars, yet they would represent 
a very high average of beauty and comfort, thanks to the marvelous 
climate. In order to accommodate a great population such cities 
will naturally spread over a vast area—the vaster the better. They 
should spread until they meet the country, and until beautiful forms 
of urban life blend almost imperceptibly into beautiful forms of 
rural life. 

It is the humbler class of people, even the very poor, who should 
ultimately find a higher degree of satisfaction in Southern California 
than anywhere else in the world. The rich can make themselves 
comfortable anywhere, for wealth makes them measurably superior 
to the climate. But the poor can have homes in the midst of 
beauty, from one year’s end to another, only where the most favor- 
able conditions prevail. As yet, there are no genuine slums in 
Southern California, no reeking tenements. And such festering 
sores should not be permitted to develop in our civilization. They 
can only be prevented by timely precautions. 

Various European cities have adopted plans which make it pos- 
sible for poor people to occupy, even to own after a period of years, 
very comfortable detached houses in the suburbs, in the midst of 
parks and gardens. They do this with no greater cost than the rent 
now paid for the poorest accommodations in Los Angeles and San 
Diego. Here is a field for philanthropic effort or municipal enter- 
prise which should be availed of at an early date if Southern Cali- 
fornia, taking advantage of its marvelous climatic endowment, is to 
forestall the hovel by the bungalow and the tenement by the garden 
city. 

Already the little home is the glory of Los Angeles, San Diego 
and other large centers. This home is multiplied by thousands and 
tens of thousands in the busy years which have gone by since the 
close of the boom. The natural advantages of the region are so 
great, yet so limited when considered in connection with the vast 
reservoirs of people from which the future citizenship will be drawn, 
that it is easy to foresee how every fertile valley will be crowded to 
its utmost capacity, how the outreaching growth of cities will ex- 
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pand in ever-widening circles, and how the beautiful seacoast from 
Santa Barbara to San Diego will be closely occupied. 

Growth in these directions is constant and only awaits some new 
and very powerful impulse to quicken it beyond everything we have 
known in the past. This new and powerful impulse is now at hand. 

V. 
INFLUENCE OF THE PANAMA CANAL. 

We are now within three to five years of the completion of the 
Panama canal. This doubtless means much to Southern California 
in the way of increased manufacturing, much in the way of increased 
commerce with all parts of the world. But it also means great gains 
in population apart from manufacturing and commerce—great gains 
in the settlement of the soil and, consequently, in the realization of 
those new conditions of which we have been speaking. 

Among the new citizens of Los Angeles is one whose judgment is 
expert on immigration. This is Mr. Robert Watchorn, for many 
years United States Immigration Commissioner at New York. 
“When steamships are shuttled through the Panama canal,” says 
Mr. Watchorn, the waves of Mediterranean immigration will break 
on our Pacific coast. And this immigration will prove Southern 
California’s greatest asset.” 

Mr. Watchorn says immigrants do not come here in large numbers 
because the fare from New York to Los Angeles is $75.00, but that 
after the completion of the canal the fare from Mediterranean ports 
to San Pedro and San Diego will probably be no more than $50.00. 
What kind of people shall we get? What will they do when they 
get here? Will they continue to be foreigners or become good 
Americans? What will be the influence of their presence among us? 
Mr. Watchorn answers as follows: 

“Swiss undoubtedly will be added in large numbers to this locatity. 
They are a fine lot of immigrants, perhaps the best that come. They 
are of agricultural bent. But above all—and you can make this 
strong—every Swiss emigrant that seeks admittance will be desir- 
able. For that this country can thank the Swiss emigration laws. 
That fine little nation keeps so tight a check on emigration agents 
that whenever an emigrant is returned the entire passage money 
must be refunded. Not often is it necessary to turn a Swiss immi- 
grant back from Ellis Island. 

“Ttalians will flock here joyfully. The climate here suits them. 
Let no one fear the inroad of Italian immigration in Southern Cali- 
fornia. The percentage of undesirables is small among Italians. 
The Black Hand, so-called, is a myth, as anyone who knows Italians 
will bear me out in saying. 

“You will get no Black Handers from Italy, but you will get the 
finest material in the world for stable, patriotic citizenship. The 
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Italian, when he gets a few acres of land in this country, and he 
does when given a chance, is as fine a foundation for a community 
as can be laid. He is thrifty, industrious and loyal as any who stays 
in his birthplace. 

“Of Mediterranean countries farther east, Las Angeles is sure 
to know something. But there will be no great influx of Syrians 
and kindred peoples. Of those who do come, the majority will be 
nomads, who will drift on to some other point. Where Syrians stop, 
they generally become peddlers and, later, storekeepers. They are 
shrewd, always successful people.” 

Mr. Watchorn is an ardent partisan of immigration. There should 
be no check to it, he believes, except sensible rigid supervision and 
inspection. 

“Admit the morally sound and physicaily fit and there is nothing 
in immigration that should arouse the fear of native-born Americans. 
This country is gainer for every good, strong man and woman and 
child that comes to it. America’s place in the world is an example. 
It is fitting that those parts of the world we wish to enlighten should 
send their people to us. These so-called foreigners are quick to 
become part of us. I assert, without qualification, that there are no 
marks of difference appreciable between native children and off- 
spring of foreign-born parents. The second generation is wholly 
American. 

“To Southern California those now across the sea will come, | 
say again, as the district’s greatest asset. They will develop our 
agriculture to more wonderful size. They will help make Los An- 
geles the steel manufacturing center it is certain to be. They won't 
go back to the mother country. No foreigner who has labored in 
this country for two years with his hands is ever satisfied to stay in 
the old country. He may return, but he always comes back to us to 
stay. Records at Ellis Island show this. No, the citizens we are 
to get through the Panama canal will augment our patriotism, will 
be a great force in our financial and political progress.” 

VI. 
THE UNSOLVED PROBLEM. 

We have solved the tourist problem in Southern California. We 
have the hotels and apartment houses, the beach and mountain re- 
sorts, and the system of interurban transportation to minister to their 
comfort and pleasure. As a playground for tourists the locality is 
ideal, though even in this respect wonderful improvements will 
doubtless be made in the future. 

We have solved the problem of refuge for the retired capitalist. 
It would be difficult to imagine a better place to rest and enjoy the 
society of one’s family and friends. Whether the individual taste 
favor the town or the country, the teeming life of some fruitful 
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valley, or the sequestered repose of a nook in the foothills or by 
the sounding sea, Southern California offers the cream of oppor- 
tunities. 

We have solved the problem of that large element of home- 
seekers who come with abundant means to engage in fruit culture on 
high-priced lands. This is a business for men with considerable 
capital, but it rewards capital very well indeed and methods of pro- 
duction have been raised to the highest standard. Progress will still 
be made, but surely Southern California has brought the fruit in- 
dustry well on toward perfection. 

The unsolved problem is that of the man who wants to come here 
and make his living, but has only slender capital to work with. He 
may not be needed in professional or mercantile life, nor as a laborer, 
skilled nor unskilled. There is a limit to the number who can be 
absorbed in these walks. Practically, there is no limit to the number 
who can be absorbed upon the soil, provided they can be shown how 
to engage in self-sustaining labors which aim at contentment rather 
than riches, and that their life be organized in a way to confer in- 
tellectual and social satisfaction. 

Above every other land, Southern California should be the Para- 
dise of the Common Man. His living should be surer and more 
generous here than anywhere else, and his daily walk more beautiful. 
To make this hope a genuine reality to millions is the task that 
awaits the builders. 
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WHAT IS CLIMATE WORTH PER ACRE? 
By L. M. Ho vr. 

It is a common 
remark made by 
visitors from the 
East, who feel that 
they have struck a 
novel idea, that in 
Southern Califor- 
nia the people sell 
climate. 

That is true. Cli- 
mate, like a water 
right, is appurte- 
nant to the land; 
only, unlike a wa- 
ter right, it cannot 
be separated from 
it. 

The productions 
of a country de- 
pend more upon 
the climatic condi- 





tions than upon the 
I. M. Horr ingredients found 
in the soil. 

A barren soil may be made fertile by the application of fertilizers, 
but a soil barren because of the climate which hangs over it cannot 
be made fertile by any known means. 

Alaska soil will never produce oranges while it remains in Alaska, 
no matter what ingredients are found in the soil. Remove that 
Alaskan soil to Southern California, and it would produce Wash- 
ington navels. 

What is Southern California climate worth an acre? That 
depends on circumstances. A century ago it wasn’t worth any- 
thing. Today its location still governs its value. 

Suppose that it were possible to take a square mile of Southern 
California climate and place it over a section of land just outside 
the suburbs of the city of New York, or Chicago, and keep it 
there in the same condition in which it is found here in its na- 
tive habitant; what would that section of land and climate—or 
rather that section of climate and land be worth? Would there 
be standing room on that section for the people that would flock 


Author of “A Fourth ofa Century in Southern California” (unpublished) 
and “Christian Science, Church Architecture” recently published. 
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thither when the blizzard sweeps over the country and the mercury 
goes down into the sub-basement? What would a man give for 
a vard square of standing room under such a climate, in such a 
place, on such a day, for just one hour? 

It is because climate has value that hundreds of thousands of 
persons who can afford it come to Southern California annually 
during the Winter months to enjoy life as they cannot enjoy it in 
their eastern homes. It is because of this fact that the tourist 
travel to the land of climate is continually on the increase, and 
thousands come today where only scores came a few years ago. 
It is because of this climatic value that immense hotels are built 
all over this country and are opened on the approach of Winter 
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Looktnc Across SAN BERNARDINO VALLEY FROM REDLANDS. 


and closed at the approach of Summer, to accommodate those who 
want to buy some of our climate. 

It is because of the fact that wealthy people can afford to come 
here to spend the Winter, when people of more moderate means 
cannot afford to do so, that so many of these hotels are built 
with a view to catering to those possessing good bank accounts. 

It is because of the fact that climate has value that there are 
to be found here the Hotel del Coronado at San Diego, the New 
Glenwood at Riverside, the Casa Loma at Redlands, the Greene, 
Maryland, Raymond and Pinteresca at Pasadena, the Redondo 
Hotel at Redondo, the Westminster, Van Nuys and The Angelus 
at Los Angeles, and the Potter at Santa Barbara, while plans 
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for still other great caravansaries are being prepared for material- 
ization in the near future. 

But the provision for the reception of our Eastern guests is 
not being confined to the wealthy class exclusively—not at all; 
there are accommodations for the men of moderate means with 
their families, for persons of very limited circumstances; also for 
those who come with a view to making this country their future 
home, no matter what their financial condition may be. 

Yes, climate has value, and our people sell it. It is a valuable 
asset. Its real value is just beginning to be appreciated. If it 
were not for the value of our climate Southern California would 


not have more than doubled in population every ten years during 
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PARK OF PEPPER TREES NEAR REDLANDS. 


the past half century. In 1870, in round numbers, we had a popu- 
lation of 32,000. A doubling of that figure every ten years would 
have given us 64,000 in 1880, 128,000 in 1890, 256,000 in 1900—all 
of which figures are below the actual count by many thousands— 
and to continue the ratio, it cannot be expected that the process 
of doubling the population every ten years can be continued in- 
definitely, but the end of a healthy increase will only be reached 
when there is no more room for people to locate in this country 
to advantage; and by that time Southern California will have 
become one of the most densely populated sections of the world. 
There is but one Southern California because there is no other 
place that is endowed with our climatic wealth. 

The idea is quite prevalent in the Atlantic States that because 
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the Winters are so much warmer here than they are in the East 
that therefore our Summers must be as much warmer than theirs 
also. This is a mistake. Our proximity to the Ocean, taken in 
connection with the fact that our prevailing winds comes from the 
Ocean to the land, gives us an equable temperature with very little 
variation between Summer and Winter, although as between day 
and night the difference is greater here than in the East, which 
gives pleasant instead of sultry nights. The nearer the Ocean 
the less the variation, and the further from the Ocean the greater 
the variation, not only as between Summer and Winter, but as 


between day and night. 
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Another element of value in our climate is that of dryness. 
This is measured by the wet and dry bulb thermometers. This 
is no theory, it is a condition, and in giving data in connection 
with this subject I shall take it, so far as possible, from the 
Government records. The theory deduced from the facts as rec- 
orded by the wet and dry bulb thermometers is that in a dry 
climate the evaporation from the wet bulb cools that bulb making 
a much lower record of heat than that made by the dry bulb 
thermometer. 

The dryer the atmosphere the greater the evaporation and the 
lower the record. Therefore a moist atmosphere lowers the wet 
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bulb rcord but a little below that of the dry bulb record, while 
a very dry atmosphere makes a wide margin between the two 
records. 

The record made by the wet bulb thermometer is what is known 
as the sensible temperature. The human body is a wet bulb. 
The perspiration is carried away rapidly in a dry climate and this 
evaporation cools the body. Hence a person in a very dry climate 
can stand a degree of heat that could not be borne in a moist 
climate. 

The Atlantic States have a moist climate. This fact is recorded 
by the dry and wet bulb thermometers. In the Atlantic States 














SCENE IN THE GREAT SAN BERNARDINO VALLEY. SNOW-CAPPED MOUNTAINS, ORANGE 
AND LEMON ORCHARDS. 
there is an average of only about five degrees difference between 
thes two instruments—the records running from nothing—when 
it rains—to about ten degrees in dry weather. 

In Southern California the difference runs from nothing to 
thirty-five degrees according to location and local climatic condi- 
tions. In the Imperial Valley, out in what was formerly the 
Colorado desert, before it was reclaimed by irrigation, a record 
kept in the month of May, 1902, showed that the average maximum 
dry bulb temperature was 100.4 degrees, while the average maxi- 
mum wet bulb temperature was only 68.7 degrees—a difference of 
31.7 degrees. The hottest day of that month showed the mercury 
in the ordinary thermometer standing at 113 degrees, while at 
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the same time the sensible temperature, as shown by the wet bulb 
thermometer, was only 80 degrees, and the people and horses 
worked along all day without any serious difficulty on account of 
heat. 

Refer to the map prepared by William L. Moore, Chief of the 
Weather Bureau at Washington, in which isotherms of the average 
wet bulb record for the three summer months are given. Other 
lines were given on this map, but the two lines showing the 60 and 
65 degree wet bulb isotherms show the lines across the continent 
through the United States affecting Southern California, having the 
Same temperatures. 

Take for example the 60 degree line. It commences on the 
Atlantic Coast in the State of Maine, crosses New Hampshire 
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and Vermont, New York, Canada, Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota—passing through the city of Minneapolis—thence ex- 
tends westward to South Dakota, where it turns to the south 
passing through Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas to the 
southwest corner of New Mexico, thence turning westward it 
touches the southeast corner of Arizona, then deflecting a little 
to the northwest passes through the city of Phoenix and crosses 
the Colorado. river a short distance above Yuma. On reaching 
California the line passes up along the east side of the San Joaquin 
and Sacramento valleys, thence south along the west side of those 
valleys, reaching the Pacific Ocean at a point a little south of the 
city of Los Angeles. 

The average maximum summer record of the wet bulb ther- 
mometer is the same along this entire line from Maine to Southern 
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California. It places Los Angeles, Phoenix, Minneapolis, Lansing, 
Buffalo and Southern Maine all on the same basis as regards sensi- 
ble summer heat, with Imperial on the desert only a few miles 
south of that line. 

The isotherm of 65 degrees starts in at New York city, passes 
through the States of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, lowa and Nebraska, then turns to the south passing through 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas crossing the line into Old Mexico. 
The line appears again just east of Yuma, crosses the Colorado 
river and passes through the Imperial valley and is lost again 
in Lower California where no records are kept. 

When the dry bulb thermometer at Minneapolis marks 90 degrees 
the wet bulb instrument would mark about 85 degrees. Out on 
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the Colorado desert at the same time the dry bulb might stand at 
115 degrees, while the wet bulb would make a record about the 
same as at Minneapolis—84 or 85 degrees. 

While in San Diego on the coast there is an average range 
of temperature in January of about twelve degrees during the 
twenty-four hours, and about seven degrees in July, out on the 
desert there is a range of about forty degrees, which gives cool 
nights ranging from 50 to 70 at a time when the temperature 
during the day climbs to from 90 to 115. 

The climatic conditions from a temperature point of view can- 
not be appreciated in Southern California until they are experienced. 

But there is another element that enters into the study of cli- 
matology in Southern California that is very important. 

Eastern people formerly believed 





and many of them still so 
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believe—that it rains here six months and then doesn't rain for 
another six months. This is an absurd side of the question that 
needs no comment. 

The rainfall of the world is not evenly distributed. There are 
some places, like some localities in Peru, where it never rains, 
and then again there are places like the foot of the Himalaya 
mountains where the annual rainfall is very great. At one point— 
Cherra Poonjee, in Assam, the average annual rainfall is about 
368 inches, and in one year—1861—the rainfall reached the enor- 
mous amount of 805 inches—over 67 feet, more than four rods— 
of which amount 366 inches fell during the single month of July— 
an average of about one foot a day. 

The average annual rainfall over the face of the globe is placed 
at about 34 inches. Couthern California has an average rainfall 
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much below this general average. At Los Angeles it is about 
16 inches; at San Diego nearly 10 inches; at Riverside abort the 
same; on the summits of some of the higher mountain peaks from 
30 to 40 inches; and while these are fairly stated averages, the 
rainfall at any one of these points may be three times the average 
or it may be less than one-third of that average. 

Rainfall, like the noted white man, is “mighty unsartin.” It is 
not safe to gamble on it. And still the people do take great 
risks on the falling moisture. The man who puts in a crop on the 
dry mesa land and depends on the rain to mature the crop, gambles, 
and the result is about as uncertain as is the turn of a card. If 
the game goes against him it means a heavy loss, and possibly 
absolute financial ruin. 

Irrigation is certainly cheaper than rain—and much more satis- 
factory. 
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This gambling on the rainfall is not confined to the Pacific 
coast. There is less gambling done on the rainfall in Southern 
California than in any other portion of the United States. The 
farmers gamble all through the Atlantic and Western States every 
time they plant a crop. 

In lowa, for instance, the average farmer starts out with the 
year by saying that the Spring is so late that he will not be able 
to plant any crop; a little later it warms up, the crop is planted 
and then he says that the rains are so continuous that the seed 
will rot in the ground; it then clears up and the crop comes along 
after a fashion and then it does not rain at all for several weeks 
and he again declares that the crop will dry up and not amount 
to anything; a stray shower comes along and saves the crop, and 
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when “the corn is in the milk” it comes off cold and he concludes 
that after all the crop will be ruined by a frost—and sometimes 
it is. The crop runs the gauntlet “from the cradle to the grave,” 
and frequently it gets caught somewhere along the line. 

The farmer of Southern California, if he cultivates the mesa 
land by putting in a wheat or barley crop, as he frequently does, 
without any moisture in sight, but depending on the uncertain 
rains which are not in sight, takes one big risk where his brother 
farmer in Iowa takes several. But the Southern Californian who 
secures a good water supply through a reliable irrigation system 
and then plants suitable crops that can be irrigated takes no 
chances, for he has one hand on the head-gates and he waters his 
crop at the right time, in the right way and in the right amount, 
when the water is need and therefore he is sure of a crop. 
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The reliable irrigation system is an insurance company that guar- 
antees a crop for a very small consideration, and the farmer does 
not have to lay awake nights wondering where he will land at the 
end of the season. 

There are moist lands in Southern California where the surface 
water stands but a few feet below the surface, and this moisture 
comes up in sufficient quantities to mature large crops without 
either rain or the application of water artificially. These areas, 
however, are very limited in extent. It may seem strange to the 
Eastern reader, but it is nevertheless a fact, that thse lands are 
not the high-priced lands of this country. If irrigation was not 
better, as well as cheaper, than rain, this rule would be reversed. 
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Under the Imperial Canal system, on the Colorado desert, wheat 
and barley are raised without any risk, by the application of water 
from the canals, and the rainfall is not depended upon at all— 
for it rarely rains, and if it never rained there the people would 
not complain. 

\s a rule, however, small grains are not irrigated on the Pacific 
coast. The large grain fields of the San Joaquin and Sacramento 
valleys depend almost entirely on the annual rainfall. 

In California lack of moisture is the only element of uncertainty 
that enters into the maturing of a grain crop. Give the grain 
farmer in this State always the right amount of water at the 
right time and he need never have a failure of a crop. 

Under the Imperial Canal system where there is absolutely no 
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risk, the wheat and barley crops can be depended upon for from 
forty to fifty bushels of grain to the acre. 

When will it rain? This is a question that is not asked for any 
particular day or any particular year, but it is one that is liable 
to apply to any year during the rainy season. 

When will it stop raining? This is another question that is 
frequently very appropriate, for it is a common saying here in 
Southern California that “it is hard work for it to commence rain- 
ing, and still harder for it to stop raining when it once gets fairly 
started.” Our people evidently never lived at the foot of the 
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Himalaya mountains, or they would have left off the first portion 
of that saying. 

All sorts of ideas have been put forth to indicate in advance 
whether the coming rainy season was to be a wet one or a dry one. 
The failures in this line have been more numerous than the suc- 


cesses. 

Some people have tried to apply the law of average to the rain- 
fall, and in this manner conclude that a coming Winter would 
be very wet because the past few years had been more than ordi- 
narily dry. But this does not always work because “the powers 
that be” are liable to send another Winter with a rainfull below 
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the average just to convince the weather-wise that they don’t know 
anything about the business—which is true. 

Others have tried to figure out that the wet and dry seasons 
run in cycles, and that the rainfall records of the past fifty years 
in San Francisco and San Diego and the thirty years’ record of 
Los Angles will give them the key to the situation. They start 
the cycle wheels in motion, but they don’t go far before they “slip 
a cog” and they are all at sea again. 

For a time the great Japanese current seemed to control the 
fate of Nations—at least this portion of our Nation. For some 
cause the Japanese current had slipped to the north a few hundred 
miles, and as a consequence the moisture-laden atmosphere struck 
the western coast of America too far north, thus unloading the rain 
on the upper coast, leaving the “Garden” with a deficiency. That 
idea had a run for a time and then it got lost in the shuffle because 
the people got tired of trying to explain just how it happened. 

Then Abbott Kinney, of the Los Angeles Saturday Post, came 
out with a proposition that was satisfactory—to himself. He stated 
that the general path of the “Lows” which come in from the 
Pacific Ocean vibrates from north to south and that it takes fifty- 
four days for this vibration to travel from the extreme south to the 
extreme north, and fifty-four days more for its return to the ex- 
treme south again, thus requiring a period of one hundred and 
eight days for the round trip. The theory then continues with 
the idea that if this period of “Lows” are due in the extreme south 
during the Winter season we get plenty of rain, but if they are 
due in the extreme north during the Winter season then we get 
very little rain down here. He had the nerve to publish this rule 
early in the Winter season of 1903-4 and to state that the approach- 
ing season would be a very dry one because the “Lows” were in 
the extreme north, and as it takes nearly four months to make 
the round trip, nearly all of which time would be spent on the upper 
coast, it would be late in the season before the period of rains 
would reach the southern country again—or words to that effect. 


And it didn’t rain. 
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BEHYMER, LYNDEN ELLSWORTH, 
Dramatic Leader 

Robert Grau in_ his 
“Forty Years Observation of Music and the 
Drama,” says: “In Los Angeles, Cal., there 


is perhaps the ablest all-round manager of 


fascinating volume, 


great musical events in America, known to 
fame as L. E, Behymer, and what he has ac- 
complished on the Pacific Coast would re- 
quire, in its recital, a good sized volume. For 
twenty-five years he has labored and struggled 
in the great Southwest, and to him, more than 
any other one man, is due the vast progress 
which has come to the Pacific Coast in a 
musical way. He began in the dramatic field, 
occupying every possible position in the Cali- 
fornia theatres, from actor to impresario.” 

Mr. Behymer was born near Cincinnati, 
Ohio, next to the Phoebe Cary Homestead, 
November 5, 1862. His father was Aaron S. 
Behymer, who was the son of Jonathan Be- 
hymer, first ferryman at Harpers Ferry, an 
early settler in Ohio and companion of Daniel 
3oone. His mother was Charlotte Leach, 
daughter of Dr. Edwin Leach, celebrated 
Edinburg physician and scientist. He re- 
ceived his academic training in the high school 
of Shelbyville, IIL, where he graduated in 
1881, afterward attending the Northwest 
Normal School at Stanberry, Mo. 

In 1884 we find Mr. Behymer in Hyde 
County, Dakota, then a territory, where he 
served as State Commissioner for about three 
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years. It was here that he married Nettie 
Sparkes, the beautiful and accomplished niece 
f the noted Jared Sparkes 

Mr. Behymer came to California in 1886, 
immediately 


locating in Los Angeles, and 
plunged into the active live of the city. 
He first took charge of the book department 
for Stoll & Thayer, accepting a position on 
the Herald as a book reviewer, identifying 
himself with Manager H. C. Wyatt of the 
Grand Opera House, and McLain & Lehman 
of Hazard’s Pavilion. Since that time he has 
devoted his entire energy to the dramatic, 
musical and literary events of this city. There 
has never been a Fiesta, an Elks’ Carnival, or 
Shrine Minstrel or Circus given in the city 
but Mr. Behymer has been one of the moving 
spirits. And to Mr. Behymer is also due the 
bringing of the great dramatic and musical 
attractions which have given Los Angeles a 
high place as an esthetic certer, notably the 
Metropolitan Grand Opera Company, Maurice 
Grau Grand Opera Company, Paderewski, 
Nordica, Schumann-Heink, Gadski, not over 
looking the divine Bernhardt, whom he guar- 
anteed $4,000 a night for a series of per- 
formances. It was also through his influence 
that Adelina Patti was brought here. La 
Boheme received its first production in Amer 
ica wholly through his efforts, and Mme 
Melba sang the role of “Mimi” for the first 
time in this country in Hazzard’s Pavilion. 
We might mention scores of other notable 
productions wholly due to Mr. Behymer’s ex- 
ertions if space permitted 

Mr, Behymer is manager of the Auditorium, 
Theatre Beautiful, representing the Shubert 
interests in this city; also of the Simpson 
Auditorium, representing all the leading vocal- 
ists and instrumentalists of the musical world; 
has been manager of the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra since its first organization, 
also of the Woman’s Symphony Orchestra. 

In 1908 he was elected Officer of the Acad- 
emie of the French Republic by the Minister 
of Public Instruction and the Chief of the 
Cabinet of Beaux-Arts in Paris, and six 
months later received the Decoration of the 
Palms at the hands of the same organization. 

He was one of the early members of Lodge 
No. 99, B. P. O. E., and has participated in 
all their work for the past eighteen years. He 
is also a member of Al Malaikah Temple, 
\. A. O. N. M. S., a thirty-second degree 
Mason, and a leading member of many musical 
and dramatic organizations in the city 

In Mr. Behymer’s lovely home at 623 South 
Carondelet Street, is to be seen one of the most 
complete musical and dramatic libraries on 
the entire coast. His home circle is most 
charming and delightful, and the recognized 
center for musical and literary loving people. 
Mr. Behymer is justly proud of his three 
talented children, Glenarvon, a well known 
lawyer of the younger school; Miss Enid, a 
talented musician, and Miss Elsie is making 
a reputation for literary attainments. Mrs. 
Behymer has been the President of the Prog- 
ress Club for many years and is well known 
in social and literary circles 
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CLARK, ION LYMAN, Real Estate Oper- 
ator, was born at Fort Gibson, New York, in 
1854. His father was Judge Clark, an honored 
member of the New York bar. 

Ill health during childhood prevented Mr. 
Clark from attending school regularly, and 
when he entered Columbia University he was 
forced to abandon his studies from the same 
cause. However, he has learned from that best 
of all universities, the school of experience. 
He came to California in 1887, and soon after 
was married to Jennie Graven. 

Ever since locating in Los Angeles Mr. 
Clark has been one of the foremost boosters 
for the city, always ready to do his part and 
render assistance in any enterprise looking to 
the upbuilding of the community. 

He has heavy mining interests in Nevada, 
notably at Virginia City, where he is one of 
the chief stockholders of one of the largest 
companies. 


Several ago Mr. Clark visited the 


Islands, and while in Honolulu be 


years 
Hawaiian 
came impressed with the urgent need of an 
up-to-date playhouse in that beautiful city. 
He thought it over and discussed it with the 
people of Honolulu with the result that he 
is now in that city superintending the con- 
struction of a fine structure to be known as 
the Auditorium Theatre, which will make it 
possible to accommodate the big attractions 
which may thus be inducted to undertake the 
Oriental tour. 

Mr. Clark has two terms in this 
city as Park Commissioner, and was the mov- 
ing spirit in establishing the Zoo at Eastlake 
Park and the Aviary in Hollenbeck Park. 

He has dealt extensively in real estate here 


served 


and elsewhere, and is at the present time a 
large owner of Los Angeles realty. 
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DENAIR, JOHN, Capitalist, was born in 
Duncannon, Pennsylvania, near Harrisburg, in 
1847. While a mere lad at the age of 14 he 
enlisted in the Civil War and took part in 
many of the greatest battles, notably Gettys- 
burg, where he was wounded at the close of 
the war. He came to what was then the 
west, and railroaded in Illinois, working on 
the Illinois Central as conductor, superintend- 
ent, etc., for a number of years. We next 
find Mr. Denair in Texas working with the 
Southern Pacific System, where he was con- 
ductor up to 1885, when he went to the Santa 
Fe, then the Atlantic Pacific. After some 
time spent as conductor out of Needles, he was 
made superintendent of transportation of the 
entire division from Albuquerque; later when 
that position was abandoned he was made 
division superintendent at Needles, which po- 
sition he filled until he retired about four 
years ago It will thus be seen that Mr. 
Denair was a veteran railroad man, having 
had experience in almost every department of 
the service. His good judgment and ability 
made him invaluable to the Santa Fe, and 
when he voluntarily retired his resignation 
was accepted reluctantly by the Company. 

Mr. Denair was married in San Francisco 
to Miss Heister, whose father was one of the 
ablest journalists in the early history of that 
city. His wife died about a year ago, leaving 
him one son, a husky lad of twelve. 

Mr. Denair, while still in the railroad busi- 
ness, turned his attention to mining, and is 
probably one of the best known mining men 


of the West. His varied experience and his 
intimate acquaintance with the country gave 
him an equipment that few men _ possess 
While he had devoted most of his time to 
mining interests, Mr. Denair had_ invested 
heavily in other commercial enterprises. He 
is founder and manager of the Denair Mer- 
cantile Land & Development Company, with 
$1,000,000 capitalization This Company has 
acquired nine thousand acres in Stanislaus 
County. Its rapid development is due almost 
entirely to Mr. Denair’s efforts and the flour 
ishing village of Denair is named in honor of 
its founder. He is also the owner of the 
Denair Mercantile Company with general 
stores at Amboy, Bagdad, Ludlow, Golf and 
several other points in Southern California. 
He says he engages in mining just for the 
love of it, but after all this is the most effect- 
ive way of undertaking any enterprise, and 
surely Mr. Denair’s success in his undertak- 
ings bears him out in this statement 

Free-hearted and frank in all transactions 
he makes friends wherever he goes and holds 
them firmly by guarding their interests as well 
as his own. He is modest almost to a fault 
and minimizes the importance of his efforts 

Perhaps no man in the State has a more 
deeply-seated faith in the future of Los An- 
geles and what is known as the desert, and is 
doing as much perhaps as any other man 
toward the development of that part of the 
country 

Mr. Denair is an esteemed member of the 
Elks’ Lodge of San Bernardino 
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DOUBLE EDWARD. Perhaps no one on 
the Pacific Coast is better informed in the oil 
business than is Mr. Double. From his earliest 
childhood he has been identified with this in- 
dustry, having been born in Titusville, Penn- 
sylvania, October 15, 1871. At the age of 
fifteen, after having secured a fairly good edu 
cation in public schools, Mr. Double served 
an apprenticeship learning the machinist 
trade, after which several years were spent in 
the oil fields of West Virginia, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, years in which he learned every 
branch of the oil industry from top to bottom. 

Mr. Double’s father was Scotch and ‘his 
mother German, and with such a parentage he 
could not be other than a painstaking and 
thorough-going man of affairs. So that when 
in the year 1908 he was offered a lucrative po- 
sition in California he was thoroughly equipped 
to take the management of the machine shops 
of the Union Oil Company at Santa Paula. 
This position he held until 1900, when he or- 
ganized the Union Tool Company and started 
the manufacture of oil well supplies with the 
position of Vice-President and General Man- 
ager. In 1901, the business having developed 


so rapidly, Mr, Double removed the plant trom 
Santa Paula to this city and has conducted 
one of the largest establishments of the kind 
on the Pacific Coast. In 1908 he incorporated 
the Union Tool Company and American En 
gineering & Foundry Company, by which 
combinations he formed the largest manufac 
tory of oil well supplies on the Pacific Coast. 
Their plant is at 545 Mateo Street, where 
over five hundred men are employed. Mr. 
Double has had large experience in the 
handling of men, and his reputation for fair 
ness in his dealings with his employes has 
gained him the respect of all 

While at Santa Paula Mr. Double was mar 
ried to Miss Alice Harper, and their lovely 
home at 2412 East Fourth Street is blessed 
with one child, a beautiful girl 

Only recently Mr. Double has returned from 
Chicago, where he has opened a branch of the 
Union Tool Company, of which he is at pres- 
ent the General Manager. 

Mr. Double is a member of the Jonathan 
Club, Sierra Madre Club and Union League 
Club, and in addition to his heavy business 
responsibilities he finds time to take an active 


interest in all the affairs of the city 
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DICK FERRIS, Theatrical Manager and 
General Promoter. To try to do justice to 


Dick Ferris in a brief space of a few hundred 


words is impossible. He is only a little past 


forty, and has already arrived, as one of his 
friends says, “with both feet.” Born in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1867, his life has been one 
ceaseless round of activity \t the age of ten 
he was supporting the family as a newsboy, 
and from that time until he came to California 
at twenty-three he had served as messenger in 
a law office, page in the Postmaster General's 
office, and rate clerk for the Wabash Railway 
in Chicago. He has owned and operated ten 
different plays and companies and three the 
aters, one for four years in Minneapolis; has 
operated stock companies in Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, Duluth, Omaha, Seattle, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. He has given numbers of 
charitable performances and managed many 
more for others. In 1908 Mr. Ferris became in 
terested in aeronautics, and purchased the then 
famous balloons, “United States” and “Amer- 
ica.” The United States won and brought 
from France to this country the international 
long distance trophy. Both balloons were en- 
tered in the international race in Chicago, July 
4, 1908. and won second and third prizes, again 
at St. Paul and Minneapolis the same year, and 
again the two balloons made the first attempt 
to cross the mountains from Los Angeles. One 
succeeded in going as far east as Arizona. 
It was, perhaps, the experience with these bal- 
loons that led Mr. Ferris to conceive the 
first international Aviation meet in Los An- 


geles early this year. This was one of the 
biggest events of its kind ever held, but it is 
the big things Dick Ferris has always pulied 
off. He conceived and managed the automobile 
show at Hamburger’s, admitted to be one of 
the greatest in the country. He managed the 
first night baseball game on the coast. He 
gave the automobile trophy for the Santa Mon 
ica automobile race, which it will be remem- 
bered attracted national attention He has 
managed the greatest theatrical successes ever 
brought to the Pacific Coast in the engagement 
of the Ferris Stock Company at the Audi- 
torium 

Mr. Ferris’s wife is the beautiful and accom- 

plishes actress, Florence Stone, who is admired 
by all theatre-going people. 
He 1s heavily interested in mining development 
in San Bernardino County, and oil lands in 
Ventura County and Utah; a Director in the 
new Golden State Life Insurance Company, 
whose purpose is to keep California money at 
home; also President of the Precious Metals 
Development Company, and Mt. Nebo Oil 
Company, and Director in numerous other 
large and influential corporations in this city 
and elsewhere. He is proprietor of the Dick 
Ferris Stock Company and the Graustark 
Company. 

Among the numerous social clubs, Mr. Ferris 
is President of the Rotary Club of Los Angeles, 
member of the Chicago Athletic Association, 
Chicago Yacht Club, K. M. K. C,, Cairo IIL, 
thirty-second degree Mason, Knight Templar, 
Shriner, Elk, Knights Pythias, T. M. A. and 
Chamber of Commerce 
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GIBSON, JAMES A., Attorney-at-Law, is 
a native of Massachusetts, 
his birthplace the City of Boston, 
1852. His parents were Thomas 
Gibson, sturdy New England stock, from which 
springs the men of action who have helped to 
make our great West. He must have heard 
Greeley’s saying: “Go West, young man, and 
grow up with the country,” for at the age of 
twenty-two, after completing a high school 
course and attending a business college in his 
native state, he came to California, arriving at 
San Francisco in 1874, where he completed his 
schooling later on. He came to Southern Cali- 
fornia and studied law with William M. Greg- 
ory at San Bernardino, where he was admitted 
to the bar. Mr. Gibson made a brilliant career 
as an attorney. In 1884 he was elected Judge 
of the Superior Court of San Bernardino 
County, receiving the appointment of Com- 
missioner of the Supreme Court of California 
in 1889. 

Judge Gibson early realized the marvelous 
possibilities of our State’s natural resources, 
and that water was the one thing needed to 
make the barren valleys give up their treas- 
ures of wealth. He was one of the organizers 
of the Bear Land & Water Company, and the 
prime mover in the construction of the great 
Bear Valley dam and irrigation system, which 
made possible the inland empire, of which 
beautiful Redlands is the nucleus. 

To the casual tourist who goes into ecstasies 
over the charms of Redlands, the source of it 


chosen as 
August 18, 
Mary 


having 


and 


all—the water—means little, but at the time of 
its conception the Bear Valley Dam was a 
daring enterprise and only men of vision like 
Judge Gibson and those he inspired with his 
idea could look across from San Bernardino 
to the barren hills where now one of Cali- 
fornia’s most charming cities stands, and dream 
such dreams as have been made come true. 

In 1894 Judge Gibson married Miss Gertrude 
Van Norman, and two years later removed to 
Los Angeles, where he has since resided, en- 
gaged in the practice of law. The family con- 
sists of five—Mary Gibson Kinksbury, James 
A., Martha, and Horace P. 

Mr. Gibson is regarded as one of the ablest 
attorneys in this city, one of the real big men 
in his profession. He is the senior member of 
the firm of Gibson, Trask, Dunn & Crutcher, 
counsel for the Huntington interests, with 
offices in the Pacific Electric Building. For a 
term of years Judge Gibson was Vice-FPresi- 
dent of the American Bar Association, and is 
a member of the California Archeological So- 
ciety of America. Tie is also an esteemed mem- 
ber of the California Club, Jonathan Club, 
Union League Club, and of the University Club 
of Redlands. Judge Gibson is one of the rec- 
ognized men of large affairs of this city, and 
has been identified with every enterprise look- 
ing to the State's development. 

Opportunities not a few have from time to 
time presented themselves urging for public 
service in politics, but the Judge has declined, 
preferring to render what services he could 
as a private citizen. 
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GILLETTE, GEORGE GRANT. The 
history of the development of the oil 
industry of the Pacific Coast would not be 
complete without the inclusion of a chronicle 
of the boundless energy and administrative 
skill of one of its later acquisitions in the 
Mr. Gillette 
allied himself with the business interests of 
Los Angeles in February, 1908, and since that 


person of George Grant Gillette. 


time has blazed his way into the heart of the 
industry to which he is devoting his entire 
He was born in Galena, 
His father, James 


time and attention 
Illinois, in the year 1870. 
A. Gillette, carried in his veins the blood of 
Old England, and his mother, the inflexibility, 
perseverance and conscience of a Scotch an- 
cestry. With this heritage a man must suc- 
ceed. Having passed his early years under 
these stern and character-fixing influences, he 
was sent to the Kansas State Normal School, 
from which in due time he was graduated. 
Having completed his academic training, he 
decided upon a business career, and to that end 
completed a business education at the Central 
Business College at Sedalia, Missouri. 

In the year 1895, Mr. Gillette was married to 
rheir union has 


Miss Amanda E. Baumbaugh. 


been blessed with two beautiful children, 
Waldo A., born on February 21, 1898, and 
Helen Bernice, born on January 2, 1909. Their 
home is located in the aristocratic Westmore- 
land Place 

Mr. Gillette’s interests extend to all of the 
oil fields in the Southwest and bespeak for 
him a bountiful fortune in the near future. In 
addition to his private holdings he is heaviiy 
interested in the following well-known co1 
porations: The Cleveland Oil Company, cf 
which he is the Vice-President; the Bankers’ 
Oil Company, and the California Midway Oil 
Company, in both of which last two named 
companies he is a Director. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gillette circulate in the exclu- 
sive social sets of the city, of which they ar- 
popular members. They are members of the 
Los Angeles Country Club. In addition to this 
Mr. Gillette is an invaluable member of the 
Union Club of Cleveland, Ohio, the California 
Club of Los Angeles, the Los Angeles Cham- . 
ber of Mines, the Sierra Madre Club, the 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Benevolent 
and Patriotic Order of Elks. He maintains a 
fine suite of offices at Numbers 426, 427 and 
428 of the H. W. Hellman Building, at the 
northeast corner of Fourth and Spring streets, 
this city 
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HAUSER, HENRY, Railroad Contractor. 
Civilization did not begin until man had learned 
to build bridges. Through countless ages 
primitive man slowly journeyed around the 
chasm and laboriously rafted across the river 
piece-meal and not until he had learned to 
fashion the truss and span did he really con- 
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quer environment. The name of the inventor 
of the bridge has not come down to us, but 
he was a benefactor. 

Henry Hauser builds railroads—builds big 
things—big bridges—big possibilities for the 
development of big communities. He was 
born in St. Louis, Missouri, in 1855, of Ger- 
man extraction. At an early age he went 
into Illinois, took a civil engineering course 
and graduated from the University of Illinois. 

He later associated himself with the Santa 
Fe and proved a most valuable addition to its 
engineering department. During his ten years’ 
service with this Company he built most of 
the bridges for their transcontinental line. 
Later Mr. Hauser accepted the management 
of the B. Lantry & Sons Company, one of the 
biggest contracting concerns in the country, 
which post he held for fifteen years. He came 
to California in 1900 from Arizona, where 
work had kept him for a number of years. 

He was Vice-President of the Sharp- 
Hauser Contracting Company, which succeeded 
the Lantry Company. Last fall Mr. Hauser 
sold his interest in the Sharp-Hauser Com- 
pany and organized the Hauser Contracting 
Company, with offices in the Central Building. 

He was married in 1904 to Margaret Surg- 
ner and has an elegant home at 981 St. An- 
drews Place. He is a member of the Uni- 
versity Club and a thirty-second degree Mason, 
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HUPP, GEORGE STROTHER, Attorney- 
at-Law. Among the rising attorneys he gives 
promise of taking an active share in the up- 
building of larger Los Angeles. Mr. Hupp 


must be counted. He is a native son, having 


been born in Nevada City, December 13, 1873 
His parents were George S. Hupp and Rachel 
Agnes Cross. He came to Los Angeles in 
1882, was educated in the Los Angeles High 
School and under private tutors. He has had 
an admirable preparation for his life work and 
enters his career under auspices which bespeak 
his a successful career. He read law under 
his uncle, W. N. Cross, one of the ablest at 
torneys of San Joaquin Valley, and Superior 
Judge in Tulare County. His special line will 
be civil practice and constitutional law, in 
which branch he is rated very high, both here 


and in San Francisco. Mr. Hupp is a member 
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of the Athletic Club and Gun Club, and a 
prominent member of the Chess Club of this 
city. He is an active and prominent member 
of the order of Native Sons, a Mason, and a 


member of the Benevolent Order Odd Fellows. 
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HAUSER, JULIUS. The name spells 
Hauser Packing Company, a concern which 
started twenty-eight years ago as a small re 
tail butcher business, and today is the largest 
and best equipped establishment of its kind on 
the Western Slope. That Mr. Hauser’s policy 
has been successful, the great new plant cov- 
ering twenty acres at Ninth and Santa Fe 
avenue, Los Angeles, bears ample and con- 
vincing proof. Julius Hauser’s lieutenants are 
his five sons, each of whom in his own par- 
ticular department is an efficient leader of the 
force, and loyally working together toward a 
common end, the production and distribution 
of the best packing-house products on the mar- 
ket. The house of Hauser stands for quality 
and purity in these products, and it is saying 
much to mention the fact that through all the 
embalmed beef scandal and packing-house in 
vestigation, no breath of suspicion ever rested 
on the Hauser Packing Company He who 
makes shoddy clothes and shoes is a bad man, 
but he who adulterates and produces unwhole- 
some food is a criminal of the worst type, and 
the establishment that has for its watchword 
the production of good, wholesome food stuff 
of whatever nature is rendering a service to 


society, particularly in these times when shams 
of every kind seem to be the Sty le 

Julius Hauser is a native of Germany, hav 
ing been born in Krezengen, Baden, in 1847 
What education young Julius received was in 
the schools of his fatherland; in 1867 he 
came to America, arriving in New York, and 
for three years worked at “anything he could 
find to do,” including coal mining, farming, 
etc Meanwhile, he had contracted a case of 
“Western fever,” and in the spring of 1870 
concluded to come to California. Twelve years 
were spent in the northern part of the State, 
and it was not until 1882 that he finally located 


in Los Angeles 


Mr. Hauser in 1878 married Catherine Her- 
gett. Five stalwart sons and one daughtet 


constitute the family 


In addition to the founding and development 
of immense business, Mr. Hauser has found 
time to mingle with the various activities of 
development of Los Angeles, and every cause 
looking to the betterment of conditions has 
found him an ardent supporter. He is a mem 
ber of several fraternal orders, among them 
the Elks, Masons, Odd Fellows, and Shriners. 
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HOLT, W. F., settled in Southern California 
ten years ago and entered almost immediately 
upon a series of great activities. The develop- 
ment and transformation of the Colorado desert 
of former times into the rich Imperial Vatley 
of today was then in its initial stages. Men 
had dreamed of the possibility of turning the 
abundant waters of the Colorado River upon 
the vast delta which had been built up by ages 
of overflow, but the task was fraught with al- 
most insuperable difficulties; at last it was 
undertaken, and Mr. Holt was one of the men 
who had absolute faith in the outcome. He 
determined to invest his efforts and the best 
years of his life in the development of the 
region. He was not directly connected with 
the chief enterprise, that of bringing the water 
into the valley, but he was the greatest single 
influence in almost every other line of work, 
beginning with the introduction of the tele- 
phone and going on through town-building, 
banks, railroads, and a group of similar enter- 
prises which went to the making of civiliza- 
tion in what was but a few years since a voice- 
less wilderness. 

Mr. Holt was born in Mercer County, Mis- 
souri, January 18, 1864, and is today in ihe 
prime of life. He was the son of James H. 
and Catherine Brantley Holt. He was mar- 
ried to Fannie Jones, of Galt, Missouri, Aueust 
16, 1885, and they have two daughters, Chloe 
and Catherine. born June 26, 1886, and May 
29, 1881, respectively. 

Mr. Holt obtained all his education in the 
country schools in Missouri, which he attended 


for five months in the winter, working hard on 
the farm during the rest of the year. In fact, 
he looked after and fed several hundred head 
of cattle and other stock mornings and even- 
ings while he went to school. 

He got his business start as a merchant and 
farmer in Northern Missouri. Coming to the 
Southwest, he first settled in Arizona, organiz 
ing and conducting banks at Safford and Globe. 
He came to California in 1900, settling at Red- 
lands, where he now lives, and where he has 
a beautiful home of Mission architecture. 

He entered almost immediately upon the Im- 
perial Valley enterprises. He built a part of 
the canal system; established the telephone 
business; started four newspapers; began the 
construction of the present Southern Pacific 
railroad line, which he subsequently sold out; 
built the Holton Inter-Urban Railway; estab- 
lished five electric light systems in the five 
towns of the valley; built three power plants 
and several ice and gas plants; started five of 
the towns, and furnished most of the money to 
establish creameries, packing-houses and other 
industrial enterprises. 

At this time, Mr. Holt is President of the 
Holton Power Company, Holton Inter-Urbar 
Railway Company, Imperial Valley Gas Com- 
pany, and El Centro Cold Storage Company, 
and Director in the Golden State Life Insur- 
ance Company and several other corporations, 
including banks. He is a member of the Ma- 
sonic order and of the Christian Church, Few 
men have so much to show for a ten-years’ 
residence in a State, and he is yet in the full 
tide of his usefulness. 
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KOEBIG, A. H., Consulting Engineer, is a 
native of Germany, born in 1852, educated in 
the Government schools of his native land and 
at the University of Karlsrube at Heidelburg 
and several of the noted universities of Europe. 
He has enviable reputation both in America 
and foreign countries as a consulting engineer 
of high attainment, having been identified with 
a number of important enterprises both here 
and in Germany. His thirst for adventure led 
him into the Franco-Prussian War at the age 
of 18, where he served with credit, attaining 
the rank of First Lieutenant in the Cavairy, 
being retained by the Government at the close 
of the war in the engineering department. 
Mr. Koebig came to America in 1884, and 
immediately entered into active service in New 
York City as a civil and consulting engineer. 
He settled in California and plunged at once 
into active development of the industries of 
the State in railroad building and other im- 
provement enterprises, planning harbors, rail 
roads, and other work, and served as assistant 
and resident engineer for railroads. Later he 
became chief engineer for irrigation systems in 
Southern California, including the building of 


dams and other structures. He was for a time 


consulting engineer for the largest irrigation 
work and the most extensive electric light 
plants in this part of the State. Mr. Koebig 
has always been an energetic worker—a ver- 
itable dynamo of energy—and his capacity for 
bringing things to pass reminds one of the 
strenuous Teddy. At present he occupies offices 
in the Broadway Central Building, where he 
has a library well stocked with valuable records 
of Los Angeles and California pertaining to 
general construction work. Mr. Koebig’s par- 
ents, Christian and Julie Koebig, died in Ger- 
many. W. C. Koebig, the eldest of his three 
sons, is a medical student of great promise; 
A. H. Koebig, Jr., is a civil engineer associated 
with his father, and Curt I. Koebig, a bank 
clerk. Mr. Koebig is identified with the Cali- 
fornia Club, San Gabriel Country Club, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and the University Club of 
Redlands, California. Mr, Koebig has a win- 
ning personality, has a thorough equipment, 
is fitted for the handling of big enterprises, the 
big enterprises have come to him in conse- 
quence. These have given him an unusually 
wide acquaintance, and he has come to be 
recognized as a man of influence and affairs. 
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LOFTUS, JOSEPH R., “Planted the first 
cotton in Imperial Valley.” If this were all 
one could say of a man it would entitle him to 
have his name written large in the history of 
the state. “He planted the first cotton in Im- 
perial Valley,” did Joseph R. Loftus, traveler, 
organizer and promoter. Through his efforts 
thousands of families have builded prosperous 
homes where once the desert held full sway. 
Mr. Loftus is the father of cotton in California. 
He not only planted the first cotton, but erected 
the first gin at El Centro, and has been one 
of the important factors in the growth of that 
country. The man who makes two blades of 
grass grow where one was formerly grown is 
pronounced a benefactor, and what shall we 
say of the man who establishes a new indus- 
try—an industry which adds one more to the 
long list of exotic products, which California 
can produce better than in their native clime— 
an industry which will add millions of wealth 
to the State? Such a man deserves high rank 
among State builders. And not many men 
combine the genius to conceive a brilliant en- 
terprise and the ability to carry it through to 
a successful consummation, but this is what 
Mr. Loftus has accomplished to an enviable 
degree. 


Mr. Loftus is one of something like fifty 
thousand Iowans who have chosen Southern 
California as the land of their adoption. He 
was born in Keokuk in 1864—could not “join 
the war” because he wasn't old enough, but 
that was not his fault. He was educated at 
St. Joseph’s College, Dubuque, and the State 
University at Iowa City. 

As early as 1887 he was engaged in the hard- 
ware business in Denver, and three years later 
was married to Mary Van Meter, of Buffalo, 
New York, making a honeymoon trip to China, 
Japan and Alaska, which occupied about a 
year. There are four children, Mary Francis, 
Ellen R. Ruth, Roger Van Meter, and Mar- 
garet Isabella—no race suicide here. We next 
find Mr. Loftus engaged in the real estate and 
oil business in Ft. Wayne, Indiana, and in 
1905 he came to California and organized the 
Arrowhead Realty Corporation. Since that 
time he has been engaged in development work 
and real estate in Los Angeles, Monrovia and 
Imperial Valley. 

Mr. Loftus is President of the J. R. Loftus 
Company, California Cotton Company, Ameri- 
can Nile Cotton Company, and Director in the 
Imperial Valley Oil & Cotton Company 
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PECKHAM, GEORGE C., Realty Dealer, 
was born in Old Lyme, Connecticut, on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1871, receiving his academic train- 
ing at Buckley College, New London, of that 
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State. He moved to Dakota in the early ‘90s 
and for several years conducted an extensive 
mercantile and agricultural business in that 
State, meanwhile imbibing the true western 
spirit which made him a factor in this city’s 
marvelous growth. He came to Los Angeles 
in 1904, and notwithstard‘ng that the “wise 
ones” were saying all sorts of things about 
the mushroom growth of this city and sudden 
collapse, he foresaw the great metropolis 
stretching from the mountains to the sea and 
made a plunge into the work of helping bring 
it to pass. He has aided largely in developing 
the southwestern part of the city, subdividing 
and improving a number of important tracts 
such as the Olivita tract, Magnolia Place, and 
Moneta Avenue Square, at the same time con- 
ducting a large general real estate business. 
Of late he has turned his attention more to 
the subdivision of agricultural properties. 
Aside from his extensive real estate property 
Mr. Peckham is President of the National Car 
Seal Manufacturing Company, capitalized at 
two million, manufacturing the widely known 
Estell Car Seal 

He is a member of the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and is an enthusiastic auto- 
ist, belonging to several automobile clubs. He 
is also a member of the Elks Lodge No. 99 
of Los Angeles 
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STILSON, FIELDING J. 
younger business men of Los Angeles it can 
safely be said that there is none standing 
higher in the confidence and esteem of this 
community than Fielding Johnson Stilson. 
Early in manhood Mr. Stilson took his stand 


Amongst the 


in the business life of Los Angeles. At the 
age of twenty-three years he entered the real 
estate field, in which he achieved a conspicuous 
in the year 1904 in the 
organization of the Fielding J. Stilson Com- 


success, culminating 


pany for the purpose of dealing in business and 
suburban realty and stocks and bonds. It has 
a paid capital of $150,000. In addition to his 
business activities Mr. Stilson has fouid time 
to maintain active connection with the political 
and social life of the city. He is a memper 
of the following organizations: The Caiiernia 
Club, the University Club, St. Paul’s Vestry, 
the Los Angeles Country Club, the City Club, 
the University of California Club, the Scribes’ 
Club, the Association of College Men, ihe L.os 
Angeles Stock Exchange, the hamber of Com 
merce and the Municipal League. At this t'me 
he is Governor of the Los Angeles Stock Ex- 
change and a member of the Governing Board 
of the Chamber of Mines. In the past ten 
years he has served in numerous public capac- 
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ities. True to the spirit of the West, his edu- 
cation was completed in this State, his final 
work having been done at the University of 
California. In June, 1904, he was mairied to 
Miss Viola Rosamond Winter. -Wilbam Win- 
ter, aged 4 years, and Rosamond, aged 3 years, 
make merry their. fireside. They maintain a 
delightful home at 1044 Kensington Road. 
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RUSSELL, HORACE MARVIN. Twenty- 
eight years ago to venture south of the Temple 
Block required courage, for it took one to the 
outskirts of the village of Los Angeles. Mr. 
Russell did it, however, and built the first brick 
block south of First street, where the Orpheum 
now stands, but he had early formed the 
habit of standing out in front, for he was only 
fifteen years old when he enlisted in the Civil 
War, the Third Wisconsin Cavalry, Company 
F, November 4, 1861, and he stayed with it 
until the war was over, the last one and a 
half years as a scout under General Blunt's 
command. 

Mr. Russell was born in Jamestown, New 
York, May 13, 1846. His parents were George 
W. and Abigail Olds Russell. They early emi- 
grated to what was then the “Wild West” and 
settled in Baraboo, Wisconsin, and what edu- 
cation he received was in the schools of that 
place. After his return from the war at twenty 
years of age, young Russell bought a yoke of 
oxen and a wagon with what money he had 
saved during his service, and drove across the 
plains to Denver, making the trip in five 
months. He immediately plunged into varied 
activities of the frontier, lumber, mining and 
contracting. He furnished the lumber and ties 
for the Union Pacific to the Black Hills and 
Laramie Plains. He was one of the pioneers 
of Cheyenne, erecting the first house in that 
place. He ran a saw-mill in Leadville at the 
beginning of the boom, supplying the first lum- 
ber for building at that place, and established 
the stage line between Leadville and Webster, 
the railroad terminus. The high altitude forced 


him to return to Denver, where for several 
years he was engaged in the real estate busi- 
ness. III health finally drove him to California, 
where he arrived in 1882, taking up his resi- 
dence in Los Angeles, where he has remained 


since. In 1885 Mr. Russell opened a real estate 
office at the corner of Temple and Spring 
streets, then the business center of the town, 
and later in 1887 took a partner, operating 
under the firm name of Russell & Cox Com- 
pany. Meanwhile, he had been turning his 


mining, and in 1889 commenced 
operating in Mexico, developing the famous 
Arroyo mine, which proved a rich producer. 
Mr. Russell owned and operated this property 
with a partner until 1891, when it was incor- 
porated as the Arroyo Consolidated Gold Min- 
ing Company, with a capital of $5,000,000. He 
was general manager up to 1908 

Mr. Russell is a charter member of the 
California Club, was a charter member of the 
Jonathan Club, but resigned, a charter member 
of the Municipal League, a member of good 
standing of the first degree Masonry and of 
the different degrees up to the thirty-second, 
has a life membership in the Los Angeles 
Commandery No. 9, Knights Templar, is a life 
member of Al Maliakah Temple Mystic Shrine, 
and is on the retired list as Major of the 
National Guard of California. 

Mr, Russell has been twice married, in 1883 
to Hannah A. Anderson, Toledo Ohio, who 
died in 1895, and in 1898 to Laura B. Keating. 
They occupy an elegant home at 718 West 
Adams street and are prominent in the social 
life of the city. 


attention to 
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SCHLOESSER, ALFRED GUIDO RU- 
DOLPH, Capitalist; by education a physician 
and surgeon, was born in Chicago, IIL, April 
19, 1851. His father, Rudolph Schloesser; his 
mother, Amalia Hoffmann. 

Rudolph Schloesser (the father), successful 
banker and real estate investor, built one of 
the first pretentious office and banking build- 
ings in Chicago, immediately after the great 
conflagration of 1871, known as “The Schloes- 
ser Block.” A great aunt of Rudolph, by her 
beautiful soprano voice, won the heart of Count 
Von Hopffgarten, lord chamberlain to King 
Fredericw William the Third, of Prussia, 
whose court she graced on several gala occa 
sions, always charming an assemblage by her 
artistic musical gifts 

Francis A. Hoffman, Attorney, uncle of Dr. 
Schloesser, served as lieutenant governor with 
Hon. Richard Yates, famous as Governor of 
Illinois. Mr. Hoffman, by his magnetic per- 
sonality and eloquent oratory, induced many a 
farmer's son to fight for the preservation of 
the Union. He further distinguished himself, 
during the Civil War, by not only organizing, 
but fully arming and equipping a company of 
cavalry—known as the Hoffman Dragoons—at 
his own expense; which loyalty merited him 
the close friendship of Abraham Lincoln 

Dr. Schloesser married Emma M. R. Mac- 
Donell, daughter of General A. A. MacDonell, 
in Chicago, November 19, 1874. Their children 
are: Alexander R., city engineer of Holly- 
wood; Jeannette A. (Barnett), Francis H. 
(Stone), and Daisy A. The Doctor received 
his preparatory education at the public schools 
and Prof. Belleke’s LL. D.. select high school 


of Chicago, and Lutheran College at Fort 
Wayne, Ind. Was graduated at Rush Medical 
College of Chicago (now affiliated with the 
University of Chicago) in 1871, after which 
he took post-graduate courses at the Univer- 
sities of Wurtzburg, Berlin, Vienna, Paris and 
London; volunteering as assistant physician 
in the cholera epidemic in 1873. The Doctor is 
the author of several scientific works; is a 
licentiate of the State of California. 

Attracted by the climate, environinent and 
people of Los Angeles, Dr. Schloesser, in 1890, 
elected to moke his permanent residence in 
Southern California. Is mainly engaged at 
present in centralizing in Los Angeles and 
Hollywood his somewhat extensive Chicago 
holdings, prominent among which is the north- 
west corner of Adams and La Salle streets, 
upon which stands the $1,500,000 bank and 
office structure, known as the Corn Exchange 
National Bank. However, being possessed of 
an active, energetic temperament, and a de- 
cided taste for real estate deals, the Doctor 
has opened up a department with his son-in- 
law, Mr. J. G. Barnett. who is General Agent 
of the Rhode Island Insurance Company of 
Providence. R. I., for the State of California, 
in suite 222-23 Centr! Building, for the pur- 
pose of buying, selling and exchanging im- 
proved and unimproved realty 

Schloesser Terrace at Hollywood, California, 
with its Glengarry Castle, now nearly com- 
pleted, will he the permanent home of Dr. 
Schloesser. The Doctor is a Mason, a mem- 
ber of the Hollywood Club, Hollywood Board 
of Trade, the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce and Jonathan Club. 
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WEBSTER, ALFRED FRANCIS. Born in 
Minneapolis, July 23, 1868. His parents were 
Stanford and Jennie Webster. He was mar- 
ried in 1889 to Anna Woodbury, and in 1902 
came to California. At the age of eighteen 
Mr. Webster went to Wyoming as a cowboy, 
and for two years rode the range, gathering 
experience such as can only be secured in the 
wild and open, imbibing the spirit of freedom 


and appreciation for the big things which only 
the boundless plains can give. Mr. Webster 
worked two years with Marshall Field of Chi- 
cago, and afterwards in Omaha engaged in 
the photograph and music business. Mean- 
while he had picked up a pretty fair education 
from the high schools of Nebraska and later 
took a business course in Omaha. For a num- 
ber of years he was employed in the passenger 
department of the Burlington Railroad, and 
later came to Denver, engaging in the real 
estate business. Since coming to California 
Mr. Webster has given his attention to real 
estate, promoting and putting through some 
of the largest enterprises in this part of the 
country. In company with Nat Goodwin he 
has purchased 1000 acres of land near San 
Jacinto, and is now engaged in making one of 
the best stock farms in Southern California on 
this property. Mr. Webster is organizer and 
president of the A. Webster Company and 
the A. F. Webster Investment Company, with 
offices at 418 Mason Building. He has chosen 
Ocean Park as his place of residence, where 
he has an elegant home, and where the Web- 
sters are the leaders in the social life of the 
place. Mr. Webster was Chairmin and Sec- 
retary of the Republican Central Committee of 
Nebraska, and has always taken an active in- 
terest in the political affairs of the community. 
He is a member of the Breakers’ Club of 
Ocean Park, of the Benevolent Protective Or- 
der of Elks, a Mason of high degree, and 
member of the Knights Pythias. 
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WHEATLY, WILKES, Lumberman. When 
we have built a city the architect, the con- 
tractor, the builder, the mason, the painter, the 
decorator, come in for their share of praise, 
but could we build a city without lumber? 
And where does the lumberman come in—the 
man who goes into the forest and brings out 
the timber, fashioning it into the finished prod 
uct ready for the builder’s need? Shouldn't 
he be considered? Hasn't he rendered a ser- 
vice worthy of at least honorable mention? 

Mr. Wheatly is a lumberman of the type 
who build cities—build big things. The Con 
solidated Leader Company, of which he is 
Vice-President and Manager, has dug a chan- 
nel a mile long from Old Wilmington to its 
immense plant at the head of Wilmington Bay, 
bringing Los Angeles two miles nearer to deep 
sea wharfage than heretofore, and _ for 
the accommodation of the four —— cen- 
tering at their plant have constructed a 2,000- 
foot wharf. This work has entailed a pwn of 

$250,000, being the most extensive in the south. 

Mr. Wheatly is a native of Missouri, born 
in St. Louis. His father was W. J. Wheatly 
from the “blue grass” state, and his mother 
was Gabrell T. Henry from Virginia, a niece of 
Patrick Henry. 

After completing his education at the Wash- 
ington University at St, Louis, Mr. Wheatly 
went to New York, where he married Louise 
Rogers in 1882. 

He came to California in 1886 and associ 
ated himself with the Chas. Nelson Company 
of San Francisco, and for ten years was their 
foreign repre a. visiting all the impor- 
tant seaports of the world, such as Hawaiian 
Islands, Japan, ‘China Phillipine Islands, Aus- 
tralia, Siberia and European ports. In 1901 
Mr. Wheatly came to Los Angeles to take 
charge of the plant of the Consolidated Lum- 
ber Company. 

He is a member of the Jonathan Club and 
the Country Club of Ocean Park. 
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THE FABULOUS 
By R. C. Pitzer. 
CHAPTER XVII. 

THE WRATH OF THE HILLS. 

HE question brought Scammel to his senses. “Answer 
nothing,” he said in a moment; “only he’s a moon- 
shiner ; peddles tin dippers and bug-jumps, and I don’t 
want him around. He ain’t got any bus’ness here.” 

“You no longer have anything official to say, Mr. 

Scammel,” June retorted. “For the sake of my father’s memory, 

I’ve kept you on as foreman year after year, when I suspected 

you to be untrustworthy. Now I find, what I have long thought, 

that you are wholly without conscience. You have betrayed Mr. 

Winne shamefully; you have bought desperadoes and criminals to 

waylay him and secure his map,—and you his partner! What is 

more, you have even hired your tools to turn against their own 
accomplice, and your own son; it is no fault of your craft and 
cunning that you are not in possession of the Fabulous now. But 

I want to tell you that your plotting and treachery have been worse 

than wasted, for you are no longer foreman of our ranch. I will 

speak to mother when I return. We will not have near us the 
companion of rustlers. For what I know,” she cried, “you have 
been their comrade all these years! For what I know you and 

Downing have given them hundreds of our cattle every summer! 

I never wish to see either of you again! You may follow your 

friend,” she added, waving her hand. “We don’t want you near 

us. You—you contaminate everything!” 

The outburst was sudden and unexpected, even to June, and at 
its end she stood flushed and quivering, while the men stared at 
her. 

“I guess they won’t go just now,” Luke said. “They'll stay 
here with Murphy or some one until Tracey and I can get to the 
gulch. We are not going to have any one butting in. Scammel, 
you have forfeited all right to the Fabulous, if you ever had any 
right. I am going to take Bud Tracey there. The mine is his.” 

“IT think you owe me a minute or two, June,” Dow put in; 
“you’ve said some rather hard things about me, and, what is 
worse, they are all partly true—but only partly true. I came 
back at Dad when he got my letter, yet that was justifiable, wasn’t 
it? As for the letter itself, I was drunk when I took it, and that’s 
the truth. I’ve never done anything I’ve been ashamed of except 
when I was drunk; you ought to know that. I have no excuse 
for the drink; it’s in the blood. I’ve seen Dad wallowing like a 
hog before now.” 

“You !” Scammel shouted. 
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“Cut it out,” Dow snarled. “What ’re you, anyhow? Anybody’d 
think you were insulted. Trying to steal my letter !—I was thinking 
of telling Trace and taking him in on shares with me,” he fawned. 
“It’s the truth, June; ask Pickett. I'll take him in now,” he added; 
“only say the word; share alike; and Winne, too, if you think 
best. But I don’t bet much on him!” He bared his teeth. “Or 
we will make it a go-as-you-please, and whoever gets there first 
gets the mine.” 

“The mine belongs to Mr. Tracy,” June said, “as you well know, 
and as Mr. Winne has acknowledged. Mr. Winne has given up 
his claim in favor of his cousin. You have no claim at all. There . 
is nothing more to be said.” She turned toward Welcome, where 
the old man stood in silence, leaning against the door jamb. There 
was a weary but puzzled expression on the grey face. “If Wel- 
come can ride now,” she added, “we may as well join the sheriff, 
I think. Won’t you get the horses, Luke?” 

“We will confiscate Dow’s revolver first,” Tracy suggested. 

Dow grinned. “You think you’re some potatoes just now, don’t 
you ?” he snarled at Tracey. “Think you’ve got the mine, and Coon, 
and the whole universe, huh? Just because you’ve got Coon on a 
string and Coon’s got this fool tenderfoot. But I want to teli you 
that you haven’t anything, Trace, not even the mine. As for June, 
maybe you think ail you’ve got to do is to marry her, now she’s 
been galloping over the country with Winne and you and God 
knows who else. Well, you're off. If there’s any marrying to 
be done for her reputation’s sake, and I guess there will be, it won’t 
be with either of you. I don’t suppose you'll care to marry the 
daughter of old Downing when you come to size it up and re- 
member that he and my pop murdered Orin and Musgrove. Ain't 
that right, Dad? Speak up like a man and tell them. Theyve 
both got some little honor; or, anyhow, they’d be afraid of what 
people would say.” 

“That’s enough,” Luke interrupted, “more than enough. You 
have grossly insulted Miss June—unpardonably. Will you”—his 
body was tense and he glowed with dumb hate—‘“will you come 
and—and help me saddle the horses, you coward?” 

“Nope; I’m not going to shoot you, and I’m not going to let 
you shoot me. I told the truth; look at Dad if you don’t believe me. 
He and Downing murdered your folks, and I’m damned if either 
you or Trace has the cheek to marry Downing’s girl.” 

“You are parroting an old story,” Luke said, mastering himself 
by an effort. “I’d be only too glad to—I—You are trying to make 
me forget something you said a moment ago; something that your 
life can’t expiate, my man. Miss June, step inside a minute and 
I’ll cram the lie down this fellow’s gullet!” He glanced at June, 
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and his passion was arrested in mid course. He stood staring at 
her set face. 

“It’s true,” she whispered; “I’ve always feared it. I knew in 
my heart that it was all true.” Her lips quivered, and she swayed 
as if about to fall, and put her hands to her breast. Tracey caught 
her and supported her in his arms, but at his touch she shivered and 
suddenly sprang away, until she faced Scammel. He stood with 
bent shoulders, sullenly, before the imperious, threatening girl. 
“You!” she cried, “you—you did it! Deny it you cannot! You 
and father! There were no rustlers!” 

Scammel swallowed laboriously and shot a glance toward 
Welcome, but he did not speak. 

“There were no rustlers,” Dow echoed. “I’ve known it since 
I was a kid. Your dad and my dad wanted that mine, June, so 
they fixed up the game with some of their punchers and had them 
make the raid and hike through Orin’s camp with the horses, as if 
they were rustlers and the Musgroves were accomplices. Then our 
fathers came along as planned and captured the son. 1 don’t think 
they intended to lynch him.” 

“No,” Scammel said, hoarsely, “no—only scare him; only scare 

him, June. Downing and me only meant to scare him. . . He 
was a bullhead, or he’d have told us where the mine was. We 
didn’t intend to kill him.” 

Tracey stepped to June’s side. “Do you mean ?” he half 
whispered, while his hands twitched. “My father was not a thief? 
My brother wasn’t a rustler? This man s 

“Murdered them!” June wailed; “he and Dad! Oh, Dad! Dad!” 

She turned, saw Welcome standing immobile, lost in diseased 
reverie, and she ran to him, clutching at his coat and burying her 
head on his shoulder. 

“There, there,” Welcome crooned, “it’s all right, June; it’s all 
right. There ain’t any call to cry. They’re all dead but— but— 
two, and they’ll die soon. It doesn’t matter. It’s all over and done 
with.” 

The group stood tense and silent. 

“Well, why don’t you shoot ?” Scammel growled at last. “You're 
Musgrove’s other son, I guess?” But he did not look at Tracey; 
instead, his red-rimmed eyes furtively watched June while she shiv- 
ered and sobbed while Welcome vainly strove to comfort her. 

Luke tapped Dow upon the chest. “That is one more count 
against you,” he whispered. “You will come with me now, you 
triple coward. Or shall I shoot you here in front of her?” 

Dow had played his card, and stood glowing with triumph. 
“Don’t mind me,” he said; “you're in need of blowing off a little 
steam, I guess. Lord! I don’t care if you scald me. Rather 
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sudden news, but I thought Coon ought to know. Huh! how would 
it have been if she had married Trace and then they had found 
out that her old man killed his old man?” 

“You will come!” Luke whispered again. His cheeks burned, 
and an insane glitter sparkled in his eyes. “You’ve ruined her 
life, but you shall pay!” 

Tracey moved a little from his place before Scammel, drew back, 
breathing hard through his nostrils, and his fingers opened and closed 
convulsively. “You murderer—” he grated between his teeth; and 
the blood began to return into his yellow face. Dow, who, while 
Luke threatened him, had stood dispassionately surveying the 
group, suddenly sprang in front of his father. The next instant 
Tracey, bursting into guttural wrath, struck out with his hands at 
Scammell; Luke jumped to prevent murder, and the four clinched. 

A scream from June was unheeded. “Luke! Luke! Luke!’ she 
besought him; and screamed again. 

But the four swayed in strife hardly a moment. Dow threw 
his father back, and Luke caught Tracey by the throat. Sudden 
trampling of many horses pounding the snow, shouts, and distant 
explosions of fire-arms, broke in upon the silence of the valley and 
brought the startled men to a sense of their surroundings. From 
where a short time before he had disappeared over the knag of 
the ridge. Pickett came galloping, fleeing for his life, and behind 
him, with swaying heads, rearing, their nostrils broadened and 
their eyes red with terror, a closely packed drove of horses raced 
in a wild stampede, and drummed down the slope toward the 
creek. 

With Luke’s hands still at his throat, Tracey became sane and 
collected. “Paradise!” he gasped, loosening himself. “I’m all 
right; let me be . . . Paradise! Into the cabin, June, Wel- 
come! Either the prospectors or Whiskers and the Pactolus people 
are on Edom’s back. I knew it! The rustlers will use this stampede 
to break through Ranson’s men. Into the cabin!” 

Luke caught June in his arms and in one rush gained shelter, 
half carrying half dragging her to safety. Tracey pushed Welcome 
before him, and ere they could realize it, so quickly had they 
instinctively acted, the four were in the cabin, with a closed door, 
while Dow Scammel was cursing and beating upon the boards 
with his revolver butt. Luke sprang to the narrow window in time 
to see Pickett gallop by. 

“Whiskers!” Luke heard him shout warningly as he passed 
Dow. “Cut! Cut for it!” 

The horses came and went; revolvers flashed; bare-headed men 
followed after the broncos; men, and more men succeeded, howling, 
mad with blood lust; and a wild uproar of shouts and explosions 
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surrounded the cabin. Luke was dragged from the window, and 
turning he found June’s arms about him. 

“You must not!” she sobbed, wholly unnerved. “You'll be 
killed !” 

A loud, crashing volley sounded from farther to the north, 
mingled wth cheers and screams. 

“Ransom’s busy!” Tracey yelled, as he sprang to the door and 
jerked it open. Dow staggered into the room and fell limp, twitch- 
ing. Scammel had fled. Frightened by the ambushment above, the 
stampeded horses came charging down the gulch, outlaws and 
citizens were caught in the swirl, and again the wild cavalcade 
rushed past the cabin. Ransom’s posse followed, howling and firing. 
Then, from below the first turn of the gulch, came an answering 
volley, answering voices, and on foot a crowded mob of prospectors 
surged into sight, and shot, and cheered, and came running. 

“Scammel!” Tracey cried. “Guard Coon, Winne. I 

Luke was beside him with a hand on his shoulder, even as June 
cried out: “Don’t! Don’t go! Stay with me!” 

“You fool!” Luke breathed, shaking his cousin. “Don’t you see 
she loves you? You must not risk yourself. Stay here with her. 
She loves you!” 

“Scammel!” Tracey frothed, pointing. Luke followed the finger, 
and saw Scammel, bare-headed, running up the hill in the wake 
of an escaping rustler. “He’s got a rifle! They think him one of 
the posse!” Tracey screamed. “He'll escape!” 

“Stay with June!” Luke cried, shaking him. “Am I not a 
Musgrove? Stay with June. She loves you!” 

With a sudden exertion of strength he tossed Tracey from him, 
and, glancing back, saw him whirl across the room, stumble over 
the prone figure of Dow, and fall to the floor. June cried out again, 
and Luke sprang from the cabin, slamming the door at his heels. 

“Ranson! Ranson!” he yelled, and started up the hill. <A 
revolver bullet sang by his ear; another followed. He looked 
back and saw men galloping toward him. He waved his hat and 
pointed at the vanishing horseman. “Paradise!” he shouted. “Get 
him! get him!” 

The men swerved and went by at a gallop, and among them he 
recognized Creede. 

“Creede! Creede! Creede!’ Luke cried, panting after. “Creede! 
Give me a stirrup!” 

Creede reined in his horse, Luke caught hold of a boot, and 
they went up the hill together and over the ridge. Below was a 
narrow basin, where some half a dozen outlaws were grouped, 
and among them Luke saw Scammel, with a red handkerchief bound 
about his hand. Others of the posse had joined the pursvers, 
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and on the opposite ridge Luke saw a group of men on foot; 
prospectors, doubtless, from Liver Ridge Creek. He glanced at 
his associates; several horsemen were beside him, and coming up 
the hill was a racing squad. 

“There’s Paradise!” Luke trumpeted, pointing out a dwarfish 
figure on a black horse. And with a yell the men rushed into the 
hollow. 

The old Musgrove blood was alive in Luke; he ran beside the 
horses nor noticed how he ran; he saw nothing but Dumb Jacob 
Scammel, his uncle’s torturer, before him; heard nothing but his 
own yells as he descended like a destiny upon the disgraced foreman. 
Bullets clipped past him, one stung his head, and he but cheered 
the louder. His revolver was in his hand, and, as the citizens 
closed upon the outlaws, Luke began firing at Jacob Scammel. 

“That for Orin!” he screamed. “That for Uncle Dan! That 
for Coon!” And with the third shot he found himself close to 
his quarry. 

Scammel turned to run; there was no fight left in him; he was 
cowed, beaten, broken in spirit. Luke raised his revolver again 
pointed it at the broad back; he was relentless; he would kill! He 
saw nothing but a cowardly murderer screaming from a just venge- 
ance. But even as Luke pulled the trigger, a cannon, it seemed, 
was exploded close to his head, the red sun enveloped him, and he 
pitched on his face in the snow, senseless, inert, with blood gushing 
from a wound in his head. 

Luke remembered pulling the trigger; he remembered the explo- 
sion beside him, the concussion, the sting of the wound, and he 
had a vague sense of falling forward to the distant earth. When 
he recovered his senses the shot still rang in his ears, and he 
still seemed to be pitching down toward the snow. At first he felt 
nothing but a dull ache, yet soon a pulse in his head sprang to life 
and began beating with increscent vigor, until his body was one 
agonized throb. He stirred, groaned, moved his limbs, and found 
them leaden and numb. Snow was not under him; he put out a 
hand and felt vaguely at rough boards and a blanket. He fancied 
he heard a man’s voice, and he seemed to be moving through space 
jerkily, as if carried on a stretcher. The pulse subsided and he 
floated off to unconsciousness, from which he seemed to awaken 
immediately in a soft bed, with June’s face bending over him like 
an artistic vision from some dim and faded painting. He looked 
into her eyes, long, dreamily, without surprise or wonder, and, still 
looking, he moved a trembling hand up toward her. It touched 
her and she took it in her warm palms and held it to her breast, 
while she bent over, gazing down into his eyes. 

Luke stirred, tried to raise his head, and failed. “Shot,” he 
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whispered. She nodded. “Scam?” he whispered again. She 
smiled and shook her head. In a moment, “Tracey?” he asked once 
more. Sudden moisture flooded her eyes, and she bent down and 
touched his lips with her own, so that he sighed. With the sigh 
he thought himself dozing off, and awoke again, and looked, and 
she was again bending over him, although he vaguely felt that a 
very long interval had passed. He had a confused recollection of 
having been awake, of having asked her a question, it even seemed 
that she had caressed him; but that he knew was impossible. He 
was distinctly stronger and more alive to his surroundings. June 
realized this, and in a moment took her gaze from his, while her 
hand rested on his cheek. 

“No fever now,” she said to him. “You are better, aren’t you?” 

“Yes. . . Did I kill Scammel?” 

“No.” 

“Tracey is here?” 

“He is at the mine, I suppose. At least he has his father’s letter 
and map, and he is searching. You've been ill a long time. You're 
at the ranch, you know.” 

“Yes, I know .. . The outlaws?” 

“There are none.” 

Luke veiled his eyes and remembered more fully. “I must hurry 
and get well,” he sighed. “It’s time forme togohome . . . How 
long have I been here? Are you ?” He did not finish his 
query, but she read it in his face and blushed while she shook 
her head. 

“Don’t, until after I am gone,” he begged her. “I would rather 
not have to remember that. He’s a lucky dog: Tracey.” 

“You must not talk,’ she said, moistening his lips with wine. 
“Let me, instead.” 

“Was Dow killed?” he asked, disregarding her. 

June hesitated. “No,” she said at last. Then, bending over 
him, “He has gone from here for good. We sent him away. I 
saved him from being lynched.” 

“Scammel is with him?” 

Again June hesitated. “Scammel died where Orin died,” she said 
at last; “the prospectors lynched him. Now, you must sleep; you 
must get well quickly.” 

“Yes,” he acquiesced; “I’m glad he’s dead, June. That’s why I 
tried to kill him. I knew you couldn’t marry—Tracey—until after 
Scammel was dead and forgotten. Now there is no feud between 
our families.” 

“No,” she said; “none.” He went to sleep with her voice in his 
ears, and in his dreams she repeated, “No; none.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
Luxe Rives Norra. 

When Luke was sufficiently recovered to permit of prolonged 
exercise, he took his first horseback ride, but he took it with 
Smudge as his companion. Together they forded Saw River, and 
ambled up Cub Creek to the old cabin and the scene of the battle 
with the outlaws. There Luke dismounted, led his horse to the 
shed, unsaddled, and stabled it. 

The Chicagoan was thin and weak, white of face and extremely 
nervous, and he still wore, bound about his head, a white bandage. 
He was dressed in his urban clothes, and, when he entered the cabin 
and pensively seated himself on the well-remembered bench, his 
appearance was incongruous with his surroundings. He no longer 
fitted into the scene as of old, he was palpably a stranger, an inter- 
loper, with, so it seemed, no bond of sympathy connecting him to 
his rude environment. 

Spring had come. All that morning, during the long, silent 
ride, Luke had noted the birds, the budded bushes, the new blades 
of brilliant grass. Flowers, timid rock-sheltered flowers of snow 
and spring, rich and, to him, nameless blossoms of deep fragrance, 
fair beds of mountain daisies, brightened and enlivened the gullies ; 
and at his feet, Cub Creek, clear and cold, brawled among its 
boulders. The sky was Italian, the hot sun beat down with summer 
radiance, and the wet earth steamed under its rays. Of the snow 
itself there was no sign; but the earth everywhere was moist, the 
level grounds were muddy, in the hollows treacherous bogs lurked 
under new grasses already of rank growth, and the air was mistily 
blue with the vapors of spring. The steep, treeless slopes reeked 
with water, and at several places where the soil had received banks 
of drifting snow, the wet earth had become detached from the sand 
beneath, and had rumbled into the hollows, leaving on precipitous 
slopes long, narrow lines of grey, made more prominent by the 
flanking grasses. And even yet the land was in places falling; 
during the ride, Luke had twice been startled by prolonged and 
increscent roaring ending in reverberated detonations echoed by the 
hills, and these thunderous noises, he was told, were the voices of 
distant landslides. 

Winne had seen little of June since his early convalescence; 
to his bedside the girl seldom came, while Mrs. Downing, spectacled 
and sad, much older in appearance than she had been a few weeks 
before, ministered to him, gossiped of harmless, air-light trifles, and 
helped him with motherly gentleness to while away the tedious 
hours and days. Even when he was able to leave his room, June 
avoided him ; she was habitually quiet and shy and dreamy, her old 
boisterousness of spirit seemed vanished, and she no longer passed 
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long galloping hours in her saddle; rather, she chose out domestic 
tasks and set herself to them, or walked in the orchard and sat 
musing beneath the fragrant blossoms. In her eyes had been for 
many days the appealing look of a timid, over-sensitive child, and 
Luke had interpreted that expression, as he thought, aright, and 
refrained from mentioning his cousin in her hearing, refrained 
from recalling to her the painful and useless memories of his own 
ill-starred love, refrained even from audible comment upon the 
stirring and fateful adventure through which they had passed to- 
gether. It was Luke’s belief that the breach between Tracey and 
June had widened, that his cousin, learning the despicable part 
June’s father had played in the death of Orin and the persecution 
of Dan Musgrove, and, too, finally almost feeling riches at his 
finger tips, had abandoned his long and chequered courtship leav- 
ing June to memories and useless regrets and hidden remorse for 
her father’s unpardonable crime. 

At the ranch, Luke, too, had settled into a quiet melancholy, a 
dullness of soul that was not wakeful enough to cause him acute 
discomfort ; rather, a vague sense of loneliness and loss, a spiritless 
acquiescence in a defeat that he knew would grow more bitter with 
the years. When he became convalescent, he avoided June, even as 
she seemed to avoid him. There was nothing overt about the atti- 
tude of either, but together they were not wholly at their ease, 
sudden emotions shook them, and they for the most part remained 
silent and pensive, or caught at trivial subjects for remark with 
childish persistence. 

It had not been very long since the adventure at the cabin, yet, 
as he sat on the rude bench he had made under June’s supervision, 
the hours he had passed there with her seemed far and ancient. 
He went over them again, speech by speech, incident by incident. 
It was all so clear, her voice rang so insistently at his ears, he 
could still so plainly see her as she stood by the fire, bent over the 
homely household tasks, or lounged in a corner with her cigarette, 
that, remembering, the time between then and now grew less and 
less in his mind, until, lost in reverie, he half felt her near him, 
and if her human voice had spoken to him, he would have answered 
without wondering at her presence. 

Smudge disturbed the long reverie. He entered the cabin, stood 
a moment by the door while he quizzically studied the Chicagoan, 
and then he tramped to the dead fireplace, with a prodigious rattle 
of rowels and creaking of leather. 

“Huh?” he said, tentatively. 

“Oh, are you yet here?” Luke asked, looking up with a start. 
“T thought you had gone home.” 

Smudge stared. 
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“Of course,” Luke continued, “I hadn’t sent you. I forgot that 
I meant to tell you to go back. I intend sleeping in the hills,” he 
added in explanation. 

“All right,” Smudge answered. “I don’t care particular, but I 
might as well stay too. No sense in my goin’ home without you. 
I'd get scalped, maybe.” 

“T’m not going back at all,” Luke said. 

“You ” Smudge glared. “Well, I be damned,” he murmured. 
“T be—— huh! Where ’re you hittin’ for, then? What’s bitin’ 
you ?” 

“T intend to hunt up my cousin, first of all; he is to the north 
of us, and easily found. I’ll ride on this afternoon and stay at some 
prospector’s camp over night. By tomorrow evening I will probably 
find Tracey; if not, the next day. I have a good deal to say to 
him. You need not argue about it,” he hastily added. “My mind 
is quite made up; it has been for a week or more. Tracey has 
behaved abominably, but I don’t believe he realizes just how badly; 
and I intend telling him. When that is arranged, I'll get some 
money from my cousin and go on to Buster, where I'll take the 
stage out of the mountains and return to Chicago. That’s my plan, 
in short. I don’t care to return to the ranch. I’m not wanted 
there.” 

“Not wanted? Didn’t tell June this scheme?” 

“No; she would not have consented. It is in her interest that 
I wish to see Tracey.” 

Smudge snorted in disgust. “That hole in your head must ’a’ 
let the fuzzies get inside,” he said. “You ain’t got good sense, you 
ain’t. You’re plumb loco, by golly. If I didn’t have no more sense 
’n that, Id go out with the burros an’ eat cactuses f’r a livin’ 

“Didn’t say good-bye to nobody a’ tall, did you?” 

“T wanted to avoid the pain of a formal farewell.” 

“Pain to yourself? That’s like you city fellers. Never think 
o’ the other party. Got all your weeps ready to let loose in sympathy 
f’r yourself. I don’t know what you call it, but I call it bein’ a 
plain hog.” 

“You don’t understand,” Luke returned, patiently. “I can’t very 
well explain——” 

“No need to. Didn’t I help June an’ Mrs. Downing nurse you 
when you was fightin’ the bugs? I heard heaps of sentiment them 
days; mountains of it, an’ so did Miss June—sabe? You ripped 
out your feelin’s an’ despairs an’ mushy-mushes; oh, 1 know all 
about them. They’re no reason f’r your runnin’ off without even so 
much as a thank-ye-kindly-mum to the old lady.” 

“Right; right, Smudge. I’ll give you a note to take back with 
you. Thank you. I’m a selfish brute. But, my boy, if you know 
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that I love June, you must know too that the sooner I leave the 
better. There is no hope for me, and just now, when June is in 
so much trouble herself, it is hardly delicate for me to obtrude 
my personality. I must be a constant reminder of things she would 
wish to forget. And then, too, I care enough for her to try to 
clear up her misunderstanding with Tracey. If she will be happy 
with my cousin—. But it’s useless to prolong the discussion. 
I'll give you the note, and then, good-bye. Don’t say anything to 
June, please, about my present destination; it would but raise 
hopes that perhaps cannot be realized; merely say that I went on 
to Buster.” 

Smudge scratched his ear. “Gimme the letter,” he said. “I’ll 
be a-goin,’ I guess. It’s like tryin’ to drive a burro into a ford. 
If you’re set, you’re set, an’ I ain’t big enough to unset you, so 
I'll just say so-long, an’ mosey back to grub-pile. Only, you got 
my partin’ opinion that you’re too foolish to live long in this here 
world ; you’ll naturally be snatched up to heaven where you belong.” 

Left to himself Luke ate a small lunch which he had brought 
in his pockets, and, after his horse had fed, he saddled and rode 
at a walk up Cub Creek. It was slow progress. He was weaker 
than he had that morning imagined himself to be, and more than 
once during the waning day he half regretted his precipitancy; yet 
when toward sundown he saw smoke-wreaths hanging over the 
Buster trail, he was not so worn out in body as in mind, and at 
the first camp he swung from the saddle and approached the fire 
with a body not weakened by invalidation, but healthily tired. 

There was a small tent pitched close to the well-beaten trail; 
down toward Cub, burros were grazing on the thick grasses; and 
a man bent over the fire before the camp, frying-pan in hand. 
At Luke’s approach, a second prospector crawled from the tent, 
and, nearing camp, the Chicagoan recognized Scout Macdonald and 
his partner. 

“If it ain’t the tenderfoot!” Creede cried, dropping his skillet. 
Luke received a boisterous welcome. He sat on a blanket and 
watched the men unsaddle and hobble his horse, and, when supper 
was ready, he ate with a growing appetite, and soon fell into talk. 

“Goll-ee!” Creede said, as he filled his pipe, “gollee, man, I 
thought you were a gone coon that deal, when Paradise popped his 
popper at you. We had a dickens of a time luggin’ you to the 
cabin, but that girl o’ your’n is peachy. “Is he dead?’ she says 
to me when she seen you. ‘No’m,’ I says, ‘not yet.’ I thought you’d 
bought your ticket, though. An’ then she went to work on you. 
Next mornin’ she had us rig up a stretcher an’ we got you across 
Saw ’bout five miles west of the ford; the boom had gone down 
a heap in the night, or we couldn’t have managed it. She’s a lulu, 
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pardner, a-lu-lulu. Put that in your pipe an’ smoke it frequent 
You’d ’a’ died if it hadn’t been for her.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” Luke sighed. 

“An not a yawp out of her,’ Macdonald said. “She just rolled 
up her shirt an went after you like she was a hospital nurse, an’ 
doctor to boot. If I wasn’t an old man, I’d give you a run f’r your 
money when it came to courtin’ her, lad. An’ I envy you, anyhow. 
You’re a lucky dog.” 

“Thanks; I’ve been told so before. Now let me hear about 
Scammel.” 

Creede rose suddenly. ‘Nothin’ to tell,” he grunted. 

“You saw him lynched?” Luke asked. 

“Creede did,” Mac said. “I was busy down Cub, chasin’ Greacy 
Pickett. Put him out, I did!” he triumphed. “Me an’ him had 
it hot an’ then some by our lonesomes, and I sent him to hell. Told 
him to tell the boss I was comin’ along pretty soon, an’ he said 
he’d be damned if he would. He went out quite nice an’ pleasant, 
an’ cracked jokes with me, like that. It did you good to see him 
go, he done it so much like play-acting. I didn’t think he had it in 
him, but most of us fellows out here go decent, though I’ve seen 
some howl and carry on like Easterners might. I remember 
once——” 

“But Scammel?” Luke persisted. “He killed my people in the 
early day; that was why I was after him. Tell me about it, Creede.” 

“Your people?” Creede asked, with a sudden change of manner. 
“Are you any relation to Dan’l Musgrove? Why, I’m sort of 
looking for you, then; or glad to find you, anyhow. It’s you that 
I’ve got to tell what happened, and what Scam told me about 
You’re a relation, no kiddin’ ?” 

“Yes, a nephew. Tracey is his son and my cousin. Did you learn 
that from Scammel? If not I'll tell you.” 

“Trace!” Creede marveled; “him! Musgrove’s son! Well, now 
look at that, would you! I'll be cooked——cooked an’ eaten!” he 
gaped. “Trace! Who'd ’a’ thought that! An’ I seen him yester- 
day !” 

Luke explained. Then: “You saw him yesterday?” he asked. 
“Where? I am up here to meet him I have to see him on business, 
as soon as possible.” 

“Well,” Creede said, “stick with us an’ you'll see him tomorrow 
or the day after. We’re goin’ back up the gulch in the mornin.’ 
An’ what I’ve got to say might as well be held over, seein’ how he’s 
the nearest kin to them old-time gold-hunters. Maybe he won’t 
want even you to know.” 

Mac looked at his partner. “How’s that?” he asked. “I don’t 
sabe, Creede. Welcome ain’t there. . . Not but what I’m willin’ 
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to go back an’ prospect. I thought we was fools for comin’ away. 
I smelt gold up there.” 

“Never mind,” Creede said, with an odd expression on his face, 
“what you don’t know won’t hurt you. I got to see Tracey. I 
didn’t guess who he was. He ought to know somethin’ Scammel 
told me afore he went out.” 

“Scammel made a confession?” Luke eagerly inquired. “Tell 
me, please. I’m a Musgrove. I have a right to know.” 

“Well,” Creede began, and paused thoughtfully. “I guess I'll 
spin it to Trace first,” he reflected; “an’ he kin pass it on to you if 
that’s his idea. It’s a funny story. By Horn! till I knew who 
Trace was, I didnt know it was hal’ so funny!” 

Luke appealed to Macdonald. 

“IT dunno,” the old scout said; “I dunno, son; it’s Creede’s 
bus’ness; he helped lynch Scammel, an’ Scam spouted before he 
danced, an’ the result is that Creede thinks he’s got a duty to the 
Lord ’r somebody, an’ he’s chasin’ all over the country, draggin’ 
me about at his heels, instead of settlin’ down an’ prospectin’ like 
a reasonable man. There we were at the head of Cub, an’ pritty 
warm, too, judgin’ by Tracey’s bein’ there, an’ here we are now, f’r 
all we know this much farther away from our fortune, an’ all be- 
cause Scammel took the stump an’ moralized before he died.” 

“We'll go back,’ Creede grinned. “Don’t git sore, pop; it’ll 
all come out in the wash. I’ve changed my mind, an’ I won’t make 
no more trouble about huntin’ after things that ain’t none of my 
bus’ness, nohow. I see how I kin git around that by tellin’ Trace 
an’ lettin’ him do the chasin,’ while we mosey along Liver Ridge 
till we hit the Fabulous, huh?” 

“Yeh,” Macdonald agreed. “’Nuff said, boy; we'll go back in 
the morning, and Winne can go as far as he wants to. Trace seems 
in demand, an’ no mistake, but I’m blamed if I care why. Let’s 
turn in. Creede, divvy the blankets and make Winne a bed in the 
tent. You an’ me will roll up here by the fire.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Tue Fasucous Gutcn. 

The left fork of Cub Creek was a winding cafion, uncompromis- 
ingly precipitous, with bare rocks towering in volcanic stratas to 
the summits of the mountains. Moss and young vermilion vines 
clung to fissures and dripping walls, and, far overhead, gnarled 
pines of dwarfish growths stretched their limbs on the sky-line, or 
hung over the abyss. The bottom of the cafion was steep, narrow 
and rock-strewn, broadening at times into circular basins, where 
bunch-grasses grew in sparse clumps among the pebbles and in 
the shades of boulders, and in places narrowing to the very bed 
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of the creek, so that two packed horses could hardly have pro- 
ceeded abreast up the devious way without becoming wedged be- 
tween the gloomy sides of the cafion. At intervals the bare walls 
of rock were broken by gullies whence trickling streams splashed 
into the bed of Cub or foamed over high bulwarks in miniature 
falls. 

It was damp and cold in the depths of the cafion, even when 
the noon sun lightened the formidable way, and beds of hard 
winter snow lingered in narrow ravines, while the recent spring 
fall, soft and dripping, was heaped in broad drifts among the 
boulders, clung to the wet rocks overhead, and in the many shaded 
hollows lay white, cold, and unmelting. 

It was early afternoon when the two prospectors, accompanied 
by Luke and followed by their train of pack-burros, rode from the 
main creek into the deep cafion of the left fork. They had pro- 
ceeded some distance, and Luke had eagerly been watching for a 
gulch to open at his left hand, when, on turning a sharp bend, a 
wide gap in the wall was disclosed, and the Chicagoan came to the 
first gulch of the fork. The second gulch would be the Fabulous. 

Before the steep waterway, which, indeed, was so narrow and 
so precipitous that it could hardly be termed a gulch,—rather, 
a creek-bed hollowed out by the ages in the solid rock of a bare 
and round-topped mountain,—Macdonald paused and studied the 
slope. 

“Huh?” he said to Creede, and, on receiving an acquiescent nod, 
both men dismounted, took pick, shovel, and prospecting pan, and 
clambered among the boulders. 

“Won’t be long,” Macdonald said, apologetically. “It don’t do 
no harm to take a few pans of dirt in these cricks and see what’s 
bothering them. You can’t never tell when you’re goin’ to stumble 
on somethin’. . . Now, Creede, where does the old wash lay, 
do you think? Let’s go to the first bend yonder.” 

“T’ll ride on, if you don’t mind,” Luke suggested. “I'll find 
Tracey’s camp above, probably, and there I will wait for you.” 

“Go ahead,” Creede called, “tell him we’re comin.’ Tell him 
I want to see him about somethin’ blame’ important to him.” 

Luke clucked to his horse and proceeded. Shortly he found him- 
self quite alone in that gloomy wilderness, and a causeless feeling 
of disquietude, a sense of something bizarre, weird, dangerous, 
even eerily tragical possessed his spirit. His mind, very open to 
the influence of natural scenery, imperceptibly put itself into key 
with the brooding cafion. Melancholy and despairing he grew; 
dreams that were adumbrations of the bleak crevasses and far-tow- 
ering precipices possessed him, though he knew not whence their 
origin; and, as echoes, now faintly, now boisterously, caught up 
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the clicking of his horse’s hoofs or the rattle of loosenede stones, 
the ghostly reduplications of his progress,—as if unseen things 
were riding with him through the drear way,—struck to his 
heart urgently. 

He rode into a semi-circular basin, where, at his left hand, the 
precipice ended and the steep slope of a mountain came down to 
his feet; another snowy summit shouldered the first, and between 
them a gully opened. In the basin, belled horses were browsing, 
and in the very mouth of the gully, close beside a trickle of clear 
water, was a lean-to of pine-tops, built in the shape of a tent. 

Luke dismounted, peered into the green bower, and looked at 
his surroundings. Tracey had, it was evident, left his camp and 
his animals, and had gone with pick and shovel on a gold hunt; and 
there was but one direction in which he would have gone. Luke 
unsaddled and hobbled his horse. There was no doubt in his 
mind that this was the Fabulous Gulch, and yet, the thought brought 
no excitement, stirred his heart to no faster beating, caused in him 
neither expectation nor regret. Somewhere ahead and above him, 
his cousin was even then prospecting, had perhaps even then 
stumbled upon the old diggings of the Musgroves and was kneeling 
wild-eyed and flustered, clawing at the gravel in his prospecting 
pan. It was even possible that Tracey had been in the district 
long enough to both find the mine and to have begun in earnest 
the work of claiming, digging, and prospecting. It was more prob- 
able, however, that his cousin had newly reached the gulch which 
Luke himself had found with such little trouble, for the pine lodge 
could not be over a day old, while near it there were no beds of 
dead ashes. 

At its mouth, Fabulous Gulch was no more than a waterway 
at the base of two sheer mountains, but farther up the winding 
creek-bed Luke found that the ravine grew into a gulch, steep and 
strewn with boulders, but easy of ascension. There were few trees 
on the hills, but dykes of granite and great outcroppings of basic 
rocks frowned upon him. The gravel at his feet as yet gave no sign 
of having been disturbed, there were no indications of humanity, 
but in the long years floods and landslides could have buried sluices 
and tailings of far more magnitude than any work of the Mus- 
groves’ hands. Neither was there any indication of Tracey’s pres- 
ence in the fatal land of his father, until, upon reaching a point at 
which the gulch forked, Luke saw on the gravel at his feet a pick 
and shovel newly burnished. Tracey had evidently proceeded up 
the left hand way to explore his surroundings. Luke, seeing foot- 
steps leading him on, followed with something more like excitement 
than he had as yet experienced that morning, until, but a short 
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distance from the mouth, he came into a long, narrow gully and 
stopped in wonder. 

On the south side a sparsely wooded slope ran upward toward the 
snows of its peak, to the north, a bare, brown knoll,—where 
snowy patches clung, and waters dripped downward in a thousand 
trickling fingers, limning the wet soil,—sprang almost perpendicu- 
larly from the creek toward the deep sky. On a ridge that, some 
distance west, jutted from the northern hill, Luke distinguished 
smoke, and saw a low, dark shelter tent, no larger than if made 
with a blanket, a rope, and two short poles. But this did not at 
once attract his attention; he merely glanced at the hills, taking 
them almost subconsciously into his sight, while he strained his 
eyes at the long, narrow floor of the gully. There could be no doubt 
of it; the place had been mined,—systematically worked for years. 
A sluice box was at his feet, the gravel on either side had been 
dug and shoveled and washed, and, while studying the landscape, 
Luke stood upon a mound that could be nothing but the tailings 
from a sluice. Beyond, long cuts followed the creek, and every- 
where bare mounds of stones, heaps of boulders, long ridges of 
sand, told that the gulch had been washed as far as Luke could see. 

A black figure rose from a hollow some little distance away, 
and Luke called. A short run brought him face to face with his 
cousin Tracey. 

At first no word was exchanged. The two men nodded, turned 
to the wasted nature at their feet, and surveyed each other with 
furtive glances. Tracey’s unshaven face was black and wrinkled; 
his lips were drawn back from his gums, and red passion 
smouldered in his eyes. 

Luke pointed to the thin smoke on the ridge. ‘“Who’s camp is 
that?” he asked. 

Tracey made a passionate gesture that embraced the horizon. 
“The man who did this,” he grated. “Well,” he resumed, and 
swallowed repeatedly. Sudden, unpleasant laughter gripped and 
shook him. “The Fabulous, Winne,” he said, “the Fabulous, man; 
I—— Gad, I’ve found it!” 

“Tt has been worked for years,” Luke speculated. “I can see 
that much. Do you think it is all washed out?” 

“This flat held the rich gold; it was one enormous pocket ; that’s 
as plain as my nose. The fellow up there has the dust. He must 
have worked it out——” Tracey stopped and breathed deeply. 
“He’s been at it a good many years,” he resumed. “We're bilked, 
cousin Luke; that’s the long and hsort of it; bilked, done, turned 
out to graze. There’s no Fabulous Mine.” 

“No Fabulous!” Luke echoed. 

“He’s a smart chap,” Tracey grunted. “Let’s see who he is. 
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He worked it slick, I’ll say that for him. Nobody knew he was 
in the district, nobody ever caught on, or he’d have been swamped 
by the boomers.” 

They turned toward the ridge and silently climbed the slope. 
Almost at the top, Tracey stopped and caught Luke’s arm. The 
Chicagoan turned, to meet Tracey’s face, haggard, lined, but with 
an inward fire visibly shining through the flesh. ‘He may have a 
good deal of it with him,” Tracey whispered. And immediately 
dropped his cousin’s arm and resumed his progress; nor would 
he meet Luke’s eye again. 

“Hullo!” Winne called as they approached the smouldering fire. 
“Hullo! Anybody at home?” There was no answer. 

The fire was merely a mass of cold, white ashes, in the center 
of which a pitch-pine stump, burnt down to hardly more than the 
roots, smoked, though without visible flame. 

“Been burning since last night, maybe longer,” Tracey said. 
“Uncanny sort of a camp, heh? One blanket, just about big enough 
to let a man crawl under it. Now, where’s the millionaire ?” 

Luke touched him, and with an unsteady hand pointed at the 
blanket. 

“No? There?” Tracey drew nearer. “Hello hello! hello!” 
he called. “Hello, pardner!” 

At first there was no answer; then a short groan replied to 
Tracey’s challenge. 

The young men jumped at the sudden noise, and Luke’s nerves 
were twitching as he caught hold of the blanket. Tracey went to 
the other end, and together they stripped the covering from its 





‘rope, until they had disclosed the prone figure of a man lying on 


the damp ground and wrapped in dirty bedding. 

“Sick?” Tracey asked. 

Luke stooped with a sudden suspicion, and then fell on his knees 
beside the prospector. “It’s Dad Welcome!” he cried. 

“Pneumonia,” Tracey pronounced after a hasty examination of 
the sufferer. “He’s booked; can’t last the day out. . . . Don’t 
get your head so close, you fool; keep away from his breath. 
Must have been this way for two or three days.” 

Welcome opened and shut his eyes. 

Tracey drew back, took a pipe from his pocket, filled, and lighted 
it. “I didn’t know that we can do anything,” he reflected. “I'll see 
if I can find any whiskey. That’s a pack-bag under his head; give 
it here.” 

Luke gently raised the head and pushed the bag away, replacing 
it by the tent. “There,” he said, laying the sufferer back. “Can 
you talk, Dad.” 

Welcome opened his eyes again. After a time he moved his 
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head. His gaze fastened on Luke’s face and he stared unblink- 
ingly, while he struggled for his breath. 

“Any whiskey?” Luke impatiently inquired. 

Tracey passed a flask, and resumed his occupation of rummaging 
the pack-bag. 

The liquor brought a momentary relief to the sufferer. “I’m 
cashin’ in,” he gasped. “Coon? She— where’s she?” 

“Home,” Luke said; “home, Daddie; she’ll be very grieved to 
hear of this. How did it happen? Why did you come here, of all 
times, after your exposure to the storm? She wanted you to return 
to the ranch, but you disappeared after the fighting. If I had not 
been so ill, she would have hunted you. Lately we all supposed 
you had gone on over the Range and were trading among the 
Leather Pants camps. Dont talk. Heres’ another drink. Take all 
you want, Dad; it can’t harm you... [I'll tell Coon.” 

Tracey straightened himself with an oath. “Nothing there,” 
he said, kicking the bag. “Not a cent. What in hell has he done 
with it?” He approached and put his hand under Welcome’s head. 

“See,” Luke murmured, “he’s drowsy. He isn’t groaning audibly 
now, and his breath seems easier. That’s right; hold his head 
higher, and I'll give him the rest of the whiskey.” 

Tracey complied. “No gold in the sack and none under here,” 
he commented. “I wonder what he did with it? That is, if he—— 
Hello, Welcome!” he said, sharply, “listen to me. Are you the man 
who mined out this gulch?” 

Welcome swallowed the last of the whiskey, and drew a long 
breath. “Yes,” he gasped. “Got it all—now. All done. Ain’t any 
more. Every summer—came here instead of trading like I said 
I did—worked all summer—that’s what—what I was doing when 
they thought—I was a pedlar.” 

Tracey laid the head on the pillow and laughed harshly. 
“Buncoed!” he exclaimed; “and the fools thought he was crazy! 
What did you do with the money, Welcome? What good was it to 
you? What use under heaven could you put it to?” 

“For my son,” Welcome said. “I—cached it all for my son. I 
remember now that’s what it was for—my son. I used to wonder 
why I was hiding it, but I know now. Tell him to find the cache.” 

“Cache? Where? where?” Tracey cried. “Lord God, he’s got 
it all hidden. It'll be ours yet, Winne; we'll share this time. 
“Where? where? where? Where did you cache it? Quick, Wel- 
come, tell us before you go out. Isn’t there any more whiskey ?” 
he cried. ‘“Winne, for God’s sake find more whiskey or he will 
die before he tells us; Welcome, man, wake up; listen! Where did 
you hide it?” 

“For my son,” Welcome gasped again. 
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“Yes, yes, he will get it. Tell me, so I may tell him. I'll hunt 
him up and see that he gets every cent. Hurry, Winne!” he 
cried over his shoulder. “The fool will die before he can tell us. 
Dammit, there must be more whiskey!” he almost screamed. “‘It‘s 
a fortune! Where, Welcome, where? We will tell your son. 
Hurry, man, before you die.” 

“Cub,” Welcome said, sleepily. “Cub. I began putting it there 
three years after the lynching: just three years after. That long 
ago. Cub. Give it to——Robbie; my son Robbie; I always loved 
him. The thought of him’s been a great comfort to me when I 
could remember. He crowed like a good fellow, he did.” 

“Yes, but where in Cub? In Cub, you say. Quick! Remember, 
you’re dying. Where in Cub?” 

“Flood,” Welcome panted, struggling to enunciate. “Came— 
flood—landslide—buried—don’t know where—don’t know where. 
All gone—horses, houses, whiskey, grub, theater, wife—everything 
that gold buys—all gone. Robbie will starve!” He shut his eyes 
and lay strangling. 

“Have you found the whiskey?” Tracey groaned, springing to 
his feet. “He’s loco again. The liquor would fetch him around. 
It’s all buried! We must find out where.” 

Suddenly he saw two men in the gulch below. 

“Macdonald and Creede,” Luke said, as he, too, caught sight of 
the prospectors. “Fetch them here. They may be of help. They 
may know of something to do.” He waived his hat and beckoned. 

Tracey, without a glance at Welcome, rushed down the hill. 
“Keep him alive,” he called back to Luke. “I'll get whiskey.” 

The Chicagoan watched the racing figure; he saw the others 
take alarm and run toward it, and he saw the prospectors meet, turn, 
and all three come pelting, with ballooning shirts and flying hair. 

They reached the crest out of breath, but the wild stampede 
toward the camp was checked when Winne approached them bare- 
headed. 








“Not ?” Tracey questioned. 
Luke nodded. 
“Didn’t tell ?” 





“He told nothing. Died while I was watching you leave. I did 
not notice.” 

Tracey broke into a flood of curses. 

“That’s what prospectin’ does for a feller,” Creede panted. And, 
baring his head, he stepped forward. “Do we know him?” he asked. 
“Who was he? Tracey just said a pneumonia man was dyin’ after 
havin’ worked out the Fabulous. Did he——” Creede stopped 
beside the body, and his face went yellow, his hat fell from his hand. 

“Welcome!” Macdonald marveled. “We've been huntin’ him 
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everywheres. Since Scammel told Creede somethin’ about this 
man, Creede’s been anxious to meet up with him, but he wouldn’t 
tell why. Said it wasn’t our bus’ness. Well, you’ve met him, 
Creede.” 

Creede turned. “Trace?” he questioned. “Did you know?” 

“Know what? About the mine? What are you driving at?” 

“Come away,” Creede said, as he took Tracey’s arm. “I don’t 
know how to tell you. Scammel said,—when we lynched him, he 
said Well, you know about the Musgroves. Old man Dan’, he 
wasn’t lynched ; he went loco, and they let him hike—That’s him!” 
Creede jerked a thumb over his shoulder. ‘“That’s what Scam 
told me. Welcome never knew exactly who he was, but Scammel 
recognized him from the first. Scam always knew Welcome was 
Crazy Musgrove. Yeh, that’s him—your pa!” 

Tracey gurgled in his throat inarticulately. 

“He—Musgrove—Uncle Dan?” Luke babbled. 

“No one knew it but Scam,” Creede repeated. “Yeh, Dan’l K. 
Musgrove. That’s him. That’s how he happened to find the 
Fabulous, I guess. Didn’t quite forget everything when he went 
loco. He was a smart one, but that’s the way with crazy men. 
An’ now he’s sure gone dead.” 

Luke’s brain whirled. Vividly, word by word and gesture by 
gesture, he remembered that last scene beside the dying prospector ; 
he saw the son thievishly hunting for gold while the father gasped 
for air; he heard the son praying to the father for a clue to the 
buried treasure, promising to find Robbie and to give him his 
inheritance. 

A dry sob filled Luke’s body and shook him. 

Tracey turned a dead face, broke from Creede, and walked to the 
corpse. He said nothing, but stood, staring, in a dumb stupor. He 
so stood while the men scraped a shallow grave in the wet earth 
above Fabulous Gulch; and then he was led passively to his camp. 
That night he tossed in the delirium of fever. 


CHAPTER XX. 
JUNE COMES. 

Tracey, pale and drooping, sat beside his piney tent at the mouth 
of the left fork. June was beside him, with a hand laid on his 
shoulder. They had been talking, but a long, wordless time had 
passed in reflection and reverie when June removed her hand, and 
stood, and absently dusted her skirt. She turned her face from him. 

“You understand, Bud,” she said, “if you care to come to the 
ranch——” 

“No,” Tracey broke in as he drew a long breath and shook off 
his reverie. “No; under the circumstances I cannot, June. It is 
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impossible now. The gold was buried in Cub Creek, somewhere 
between the Buster trail and the old cabin, I have no doubt. Father 
cached it here—for me. I feel as if I must search for it. I don’t 
want it, it would be bitter to me; but I must try to find it—. It 
is surely mine,” he added after a pause. 

“You will grow grey in the search,” June said. “Yet I won't 
attempt to overpersuade you. You know best, no doubt, and with 
all our memories perhaps it is as well that you refuse to come. No 
doubt you could search for the gold to more advantage if you 
accepted my offer, but At least, you know that I have for- 
given and forgotten everything?” 

“Not forgotten, June; that would be impossible. And I must 
thank you, not only for what you have just said, but for what you 
did for me, or attempted to do for me, when we were hunting the 
Fabulous. If I am not rich now, it is not your fault. But we 
must not talk of that,”’ he hastened to add, “‘nor think of it. I must 
not think of that.” He took her hand. “There is no quarrel be- 
tween us,” he continued; “there never was, there never could be. 
You are in nowise responsible for your fathers’ actions; even for 
your sake. I can freely forgive him. Doubtless he was led wrong 
by Scammel; doubtless he repented often and helplessly. It isn’t 
that, believe me. But you must believe me, knowing my heart as 
you know it. If it were not for what you have said about my 
cousin, I could still think that you are mistaken in your feelings, 
and that it is merely a remembrance of the dead wrong that keeps 
us apart. But knowing that you have put old things by, I can 
only think that I am at fault. At least, you believe that I sincerely 
wish you well?” 

“I do. I understand your feelings better than you suppose. I 
hope you find the cache, but I know it to be impossible, and after a 
time you will know it, too. You will leave, and begin again out 
yonder.” She waved her hand south. “Unless you come to the 
ranch.” 

“After your confession that is doubly out of the question,” he 
said. “And now, shall it be good-bye?” 

“As you wish.” She gave him both hands; and, as they so stood, 
Smudge came down the gulch and ran toward them, waving his hat. 

“Got him! got him!” Smudge yelled. “He sure can’t run into a 
gopher hole this time, Miss June; we’ve got him pocketed.” 

June hastily withdrew her hands, and turned a red face. “What 
are you talking about?” she snapped. 

Smudge stopped and scratched an ear while he stole a glance at 
Tracey. “I reckon you know?” he suggested. 

“Yes, she knows,” Tracey said. A tremor shook him, and he 
choked. “I supposed you had come because of that,” he added. 
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“I knew it could not be because you heard I was ill. I was the 
excuse, I suppose. No matter. But that is why I could not go to 
the ranch.” 

June’s face grew rosier. She nodded. “Come, Smudge,” she 
said. “Or no, perhaps you can help Mr. Tracey. I'll see you when 
I return, Robert.” 

“Not if I can pack my animals in time,” Tracey muttered under 
his breath. “Yes, help me, Smudge, that’s a good fellow. Besides, 
I don’t think you are wanted up there. Good-bye, June.” 

“Good-bye,” June responded, but her voice was dreamy, and 
her thoughts were elsewhere. She left at once and entered Fabulous 
Gulch. At the flat, she saw two men far ahead of her, moving over 
the ground. Nearer at hand was a green lean-to, where a bright 
fire jumped, and, as she loca. , .».¢ came out of the shelter, hesi- 
tated, staring, and then ran toward her. 

“You—June—Miss Downing!” he cried, with radiant face. 
“You came because of my cousin? Of course, you saw him? He 
is much better. Quite well. We were afraid of brain-fever at the 
first, and that is what has kept me here. I didn’t like to leave until 
I knew him in good hands.” He paused, studying her, and the 
brightness died from his face. “May I—congratulate you?” he 
asked, awkwardly. “I see that—that it has happened as I could 
wish. Ah, your face betrays you, Miss June.” 

June laughed in embarrassment, fingered a ribbon, and stood, 
looking everywhere but at Luke. 

“Is it there that Daddie is buried?” she asked, pointing. 

“Yes; you can see the mound of stones. It is some such a 
solitary and magnificent place that I should like for my sepulchre. 
After this I will not be able to understand how men can bear to be 
crowded together in cemeteries, shoulder to shoulder, feet to feet, 
with only monumntal stones for scenery overhead. I don’t think 
——now that I could rest in comfort there. But here a man’s 
soul should be quiet and at peace, more like the great nature that 
surrounds his tomb—that is his tomb.” 

“And yet,” June said, “you were thinking of going back to the 
city, Luke?” 

“TI must, of course. But I shall miss the hills. I fear I cannot 
be contented again in civilization. I shall always long for the hills 
and and for the hills.” 








“I didn’t answer your question,” June blurted out. “No, you 
may not congratulate me. Not yet. I had a talk with Robert, too. 
I offered him Mr. Scammel’s place as foreman of our ranch until 
he felt more like doing something for himself again. But he 
refused. He wishes to hunt for his father’s cache. He has some 
crotchet about its being his duty to find what his father wished 
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him to have. I think he has a vague notion of doing something 
with the money—something charitable or grand, that will serve as 
a memorial to Daddie Welcome.” 

“T’ve had a talk with him,” Luke said, half to himself. “I see 
that he doesn’t understand as yet. He thinks you offered him 
charity.” 

“Well, so I did,” she answered with another embarrassed laugh. 

Luke sighed. “He must be very dull,” he said. 

“Oh, it runs in the family,” she flashed. 

“T understand better every day why you hate riches,” Luke con- 
tinued, engrossed with his own thoughts. “Look there, now.” He 
pointed to the two distant men moving over the widened, muddy 
bed of the creek. “This place has been worked out completely, and 
yet those fellows—Macdonald and Creede—cannot tear themselves 
away. The wash holds them like a magnet. They dig and sweat 
and prospect and curse all day long, and far into the night. They 
work like demons, and for what? Merely to learn that the gold is 
gone. They know it’s gone, too. Yet they say, ‘Oh, maybe there’s 
a few pockets somewheres.’” 

June also was engrossed with her own thoughts, and she hardly 
followed his words. “There was another reason why I wished 
Robert to have the mine,” she breathed. “I thought it hardly fair 
that—that—that—he should have nothing.” She stopped abruptly 
and stood trembling. 

“T understood long ago. I knew it wasn’t the gold you wanted, 
but merely justice. You were right, wholly; you are always right. 
He must become your foreman at once. Then he may search for 
the cache at leisure. And then, too—” 

June stamped her foot. “I shall not offer it him again,” she 
said. “I didn’t want him to have it anyhow. It was merely charity, 
as I’ve said before. 1 don’t want him near me. I want to forget 
him. I—want—want to forget he ever existed. He asked me to 
marry him, but I refused that at once, and that was why he would 
not take the place I offered.” 

Luke whirled, white-lipped, and stared. “He asked you—?” 

“Yes,” June turned away. “Luke,” she said over her shoulder, 
“what year is this?” 

Luke stepped toward her, hesitated, and bit his lip. The trivial 
question brought him to a halt, and the color returned to his face. 
“T don’t believe I understand,” he faltered. 

“What day is today?” 

“Friday, isn’t it? Why?” 

“But the year?” She cleared her throat, looked about again, and 
dug at the wet soil with her boot-toe. She was embarrassed, con- 
fused, and in the pause even her forehead crimsoned. Then, sud- 
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denly, in a rush of words, “I mean, is it leap-year?” She stopped 
with a gasp. 

“Leap-year?” All at once Luke shouted in comprehension. 
“June! June!” 

They were standing in the same spot when Smudge came upon 
them. 

“Well!” Smudge said, and broke into chuckling merriment. 
“Got a foreman for the ranch, Miss June?” 

“No,” June said, “an owner.” 

“A very dull one,” Luke smiled, “but he won’t be the worse for 
that.” 

“I think not,” June reflected. “A rather dull man is the best 
kind of a—foreman. And he is dull, Smudge. But don’t you dare 
say he is.” 

“No’m, I won't; though if I’d been him, I’d ’a’ been married ’way 
back in the beginning when you first fell in love with him. Why, 
shucks, a blind mule would ’a’ known more’n he knew. That night 
when you two was gassin’ in the lib’ary I knew it was all up with 
Trace and Dow. But I ain’t saying’ nothin’. I’m like Mr. Luke.” 
He winked. “Say,” he said, “let’s mosey home an’ tell the old 
lady. Seh’ll be plumb loco. Once she came pritty near tellin’ you 
what you’d better be doin’, Mr. Luke, but she backed down. An’, 
after all, nobody had to tell you.” 

Winne laughed ringingly. “I wouldn’t have believed,” he said, 
“TI was a monomaniac. I’m not capable of more than one idea at a 
time; but I have an idea now, Smudge, that will last me the re- 
mainder of my life. And, as you suggest, we’d better go home and 
tell the old lady.” 


(The End.) 
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THE MYSEERY OF LAKE GLEN 
By Ninetra Eames. 


before the adobe walls of the Camulos, and the next 
moment Archie and I were shaking hands and fairly 
blubbering with joy at meeting. I recall the pang I felt 
at seeing how haggard and old he had grown in the 
two years since we parted, and I fancied there was a nervous strain 
in his laugh and the eagerness with which he parried any direct 
allusion to himself. 

We were gay enough, however, when after a glass of fragrant 
Camulos wine and a hasty lunch which we ate standing, we turned 
our horses from the luxuriant orchards of this famous casa, and 
cantered down the road stretching westward through interminable 
reaches of dead mustard, the gray stocks so close and tall they 
formed an impenetrable screen to the dusky landscape beyond the 
few feet of trail. For more than an hour we kept up an easy gait 
through this delicate network of branches, the beat of our horses’ 
hoofs, muffled by the dust, giving a rhythmic tone to the animated 
conversation. At intervals we crossed arroyos whose faded wil- 
lows furnished a roost for flocks of buzzards, that complained 
hoarsely at the intrusion ere settling again heavily in the blackest 
shadows of the trees. From the nearing foothills, we heard the 
irascible yelpings of coyotes in the probable forage of some neigh- 
boring sheep camp. Archie came to a halt and stood up in his 
stirrups. 

“] think here’s the place we should strike across the river,” 
he said, and with the word I followed his abrupt turn to the 
south. Our animals treading daintily a swath of pipy, snapping 
stems which now and again switched us a stinging rap on the 
cheek. A few minutes of this spiteful confusion and we plunged 
into the wide, dry bed of the Rio de Santa Clara, where a refresh- 
ing breeze cleared our eyes and throats from the smother of dust. 
We walked the horses a full mile through the sandy bottom with 
its clumpy growths of yerba santa and Indian arrow-timber, and 
climbed the opposite bank with never so much as a glimpse of 
stream or pool. An arid channel in Summer but a formidable 
flood in the rainy season, Archie told me. 

On through sage and chaperral we advanced single-file, a full 
moon checkering the trail that led to the deeper seclusion of the 
mountains. The sublime hush of the scene grew apace and with 
it an indescribable sense of unreality and mystery. Such colossal 
summits upthrust to the white heavens, I had never seen! By our 
side yawned a frightful chasm, gorged to the rim with the intense 
black of invisible forests. In places the stirless tops of the trees 
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brushed our narrow path, and at every step we heard the ominous 
sliding of earth loosened by our horses’ hoofs. On and ever 
steeply ascending, at times dashing headlong into a shadowed gap 
where the spectral sycamore flung out blanched arms, or giant live- 
oaks set themselves in our way, the beasts picked their footing on 
the verge of a promontory. I took in dizzily the inky abyss on 
my left and broke out amazedly: 

“T say, old boy, is this a trap you have set to scare me to death, 
or do you mean me to understand that you and Marjory have 
only this devil’s trail between you and the outer world?” 

Archie gave an amused chuckle. 

“Oh, it isn’t so bad when you once get used to it! You ought 
to have seen the mules packing up our household stuffs. I never 
saw Marjory nervous but once, and that was when Balaam slid 
fifty feet with the cook stove strapped to his back. It is a queer 
sort of life, but for a stock range, it beats all Southern California.” 

Coming into a patch of moonlight, we saw directly in front a 
massive chalk-stone cliff boldly defined in a gleaming semi-circle 
high above us. In its shadow we paused to rest the panting horses, 
and I looked back through the silvered night on a world of peaks 
with summits pricking the heavens. The stillness was infinite— 
a sublime, lighted silence with faint interruptions—the rustle of 
withered grasses and the trickling of rivulets of granulate soil to 
our feet. 

Suddenly a cry pierced us from the topmost jut of the pallid 
cliff—a cry the strangest, most unacnny that I ever heard. It 
mingled at once the sweetest notes of the human with the fierce 
plaintiveness of a night-stalking beast of prey. I stammered my 
wonderment but won no reply from my companion. He had reined 
in his horse and for a little while listened, his gaze fixed on the 
farthest rim of cliff. The moon, shining directly on the upraised 
face, revealed it pale to ghastliness. In a moment, however, he 
recalled himself with an impatient sigh, and whistling shrilly was 
instantly answered by a repetition of the weird call. He spoke with 
curious hesitancy. 

“It is Ninon—my wife. I suppose I ought to have written 
you of my marriage, but it was all over so quickly that somehow 
I never got around to it. When you wrote that you were com- 
ing, I thought the news could wait your arrival.” 

I was so astonished that I fear I made sorry work of my con- 
gratulations. Besides it hurt—this withholding of confidence from 
whatsoever reason when we had shared secrets since boyhood! I 
think, however, that I betrayed no hint of wounded feeling, for 
Archie went on less constrainedly, giving we details of the happen- 
ing with affectionate warmth. They had been married but two 
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months, he and Ninon, and it had all come about naturally enough, 
he said. Her father was a brokendown actor, Jules Rantaine, which 
may or may not have been his real name. Anyway, the poor 
fellow evinced traces of French ancestry and culture, and was 
unmistakably a gentleman in spite of seedy clothes and nomadic 
habits. The father and daughter had stopped over at the Camulos, 
and while resting a couple of days in these tropical gardens, Archie 
happened in on business with the worthy Don Ygnacio del Valle, 
the host of the casa. Rantaine had already set his heart upon 
trying the climate of the Tapo mountains, and Archie, with Ninon’s 
pleading eyes upon him, was quick to offer the hospitality of his 
lakeside retreat. The ride from the casa must have been too 
severe a strain on the invalid’s enfeebled constitution, for within 
a few hours after his arrival at the glen, he was seized with violent 
hemmorrhage and before day dawn, breathed his last in his daugh- 
ter’s arms. 

“You see the situation,” Archie continued in a lowered voice as 
an elbow of cliff brought into view a moon-kissed lakelet and lights 
twinkled through near trees. “Ninon was orphaned and without kin 
or means of support. The gold pieces found in the dead man’s 
purse did not cover the expense of the body’s interment in the 
San Buenaventura Mission, and—well, I married her the day of the 
funeral. Other men have been that mad with love, and you will 
not wonder when you have seen Ninon.” 

It pleased me to the heart to note how tenderly he lingered on 
the pretty foreign name, and with a fervent “God bless you!” I 
pressed the hand he extended. We had dismounted in a corral 
and a Mexican, carrying a lantern, took our bridles with a courteous, 
“Buenas noches, Sefiores,” as he led off the sweating beasts. A 
huge mastiff bounded from the stables and fell upon Archie in 
extravagant welcome. 

“Down, Turk—you rascal!’ 

But despite the command he fairly hugged the brute in return; 
he was always a great lover of dogs and this was an uncommonly 
fine specimen of the breed. As we passed through a wicket gate 
a light form sprang from the greenery and clung to Archie’s breast, 
and Marjory, the old nurse and housekeeper, stepped from an 
open doorway and greeted me, quite as motherly as though I were 
still a lad come home from the holidays. The lovers followed us 
into a primitive house and it was not until we stood in the cheerful 
sitting-room that my friend presented his bride. 

To say I was surprised by the extraordinary appearance of the 
girl but faintly conveys the bewilderment of my senses. I have 
never before or since seen a beauty the least resembling hers. Indeed, 
there was that in her face which inclined me to think a unique type 
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of woman had its beginning and end in this one striking instance. 
The tawny, satiny skin was hardly a shade lighter than the rich 
waves of hair falling loosely back from a forehead singularly low 
and narrow. And her eyes, except for a slight obliquity in their 
setting, were the lovliest imaginable—a kind of topaz green with 
long, full lids whose thick bronze lashes veiled the dazzlement of 
their glances. The exquisite feminity of the nose and chin gave 
me a thrill, soon lost, however, in the startling whiteness and sharp- 
ness of the small teeth gleaming through thin, smiling lips as 
scarlet as the geranium at her belt. When our hands met in greet- 
ing, 1 remember thinking there was something disagreeably electric 
in her touch. 

In my opinion, from the moment of meeting, there was no love 
lost between Archie’s wife and myself. While I frankly marveled 
at the enchantment of her face and rare grace of figure, there was 
yet some innate quality of character that repelled and puzzled me. 
The most hypercritical guest could have found no fault with her 
courteous demeanor, nor failed to admire the charming tact with 
which this child-wife adapted herself to rude surroundings. One 
could not readily judge of her mind, for I never knew a woman 
talk less than Ninon. This I found myself regretting because of 
the seductive sweetness of her voice. 

As the days went on, I became convinced that my friend loved 
his wife to the full depth of his ardent nature; and yet he cer- 
tainly was not happy. For the life of me I could not tell if she 
returned his devotion though her manner toward him was always 
caressing. As for faithful old Marjory, she adored her young 
mistress, and her chief trouble appeared to be that Turk, the mastiff, 
would not make friends with the young wife and so insure her 
his protection when she chose to walk by herself. 

“T don’t know as anything ’ll hurt the pretty dear,” solicitiously 
gazing over her spectacles at the vanishing form of Ninon, “but 
Mr. Archie’s always telling me not to ‘low her to go off alone 
‘cause of the wild critters hereabout. But lan’ sakes—an old woman 
like me can’t be traipsin’ after bits 0’ shiny rocks an’ flowers to say 
nothin’ ’bout the work to do insde ’n’ out! She don’t seem afeard 
though the wild cats is drefful bold o late, an’ I’d feel a sight more 
comf’tible if the dog went along. It beats all how he shows his 
teeth an’ growls the minute he sees her an’ she so soft spoken to 
everybody!’ 

When the good woman paused for breath, I offered to hunt up 
Mrs. Archie, adding that I should like nothing better than a walk 
now the day was cooling. Marjory nodded delightedly, and, taking 
my gun, I strode whistling through her posy bed, crossed the corral 
and mounted the chalky cliff so picturesquely revealed on my first 
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night’s ride up the mountains. I knew this particular point to be 
Ninon’s favorite observatory and often myself strolled there to 
command a bird’s eye view of the trail leading down, and the far 
stretch beyond of the Santa Clara valley with its walls of lofty sum- 
mits. 1 could descern no farm or habitation, only concentrated dust- 
colored patches of sheep on the foothills, and, on skyey slopes 
opposite, herds of cattle grazing or filing leisurely down to springs 
in wildwood ravines. It was a matchless picture—this mountain 
wilderness and sweep of valley below, seen from high regions of 
sunset glory! 

Reiuctantly turning my back upon the scene, I sauntered along 
the ridge where I had last seen Ninon’s figure outlined on the 
crimsoning west. From this elevation there was an entrancing 
outlook of the calyx hollow wherein Archie had built his rustic 
dwelling. Beyond its rose-wreathed porch was a stately grove 
of Druid oaks, their black boles marshalled to the very rim of a 
tiny lake flashing its silver mirror in an oval of bayoneted reeds. 
Some wild geese made shining trails across its unrippled surface, 
their gentle sailing, but deepening the sense of grateful sequestra- 
tion. 

The opposite bank of the lake ran up into a precipitous wall 
suggestive of a mountain cleft in twain, its loosened half having 
settled down in the gorge and leaving exposed this core of living 
water. This alpine lakelet, set nest-like in the higher branches of the 
cafion and fed by unseen springs, was known to but few hunters 
and stockmen in Southern California. Archie had told me that 
so far he had not found bottom although he had sounded thirty feet. 
He had stocked it with fish and made a skiff which no induce- 
ment could make Ninon enter. 

“T do not like the lake—it is so deep and cold,” she would say 
with a shiver. 

Naturally, therefore, I did not seek the lake border for her truant 
steps but kept on up the cajfion through gigantic sycamores and 
vernal bowers of wild walnuts. I heard the rich, soft call of moun- 
tain quail and at once, with a whirr of wings, the whole covey were 
in sight. On the instant I pulled the trigger. There followed a 
wild flutter of wings and when the smoke cleared, to my amaze- 
ment an enormous forest cat sprung across the opening and dis- 
appeared in the thicket margining the ravine. I managed to send a 
charge of birdshot after him and was hastily reloading with buck- 
shot with the intention of pursuit, when a hand clutched my arm. 

“Don’t shoot—don’t you dare do it!” 

It was Ninon but hardly recognizable, her every feature focused 
to sharp fierceness, the pupils of the yellow eyes narrowed frightfully 
and her words fairly hissed through a flash of feline teeth. I took 
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her hand with the natural desire to reassure one whom I believed 
half crazed with fear. 

“All right, Mrs. Winston. The lion is more scared than we. He 
must have been crouching in the very bushes you just left.” 

She eyed me furitively, her excitement subsiding under my quiet 
until she spoke naturally. 

“Forgive me—I was horribly startled! But please don’t tell 
Archie. He worries so when I walk alone and he is away so many 
days.” The last with pretty appeal in glance and voice. 

I gave the required promise though | confess that it was against 
my cooler judgment. At this she seemed altogether her graceful 
self and fell to helping me pick up the dead quail scattered about 
the underbrush. One of the birds, hampered by a broken wing 
and leg, was in hiding when the girl pounced upon it with the swift- 
ness of thought. Her fiingers closed upon its throat till its beak 
fell agape, and laughing exultantly, she handed me the dead thing 
without sign of pity. 

Small as was this act of cruelty, it filled me with mild detestation 
of the beautiful creature walking on by my side, her eyes wide 
and amused like a child’s. Yet I noted with delight the color come 
and go in her soft cheeks, the sheeny unbound hair undulating with 
every motion of the lithsome form, but more than all else those 
green-gold eyes wondrous in their shadowless luster. I believed 
her unconscious of the fact that neither of us spoke a word during 
the entire way homeward, though I was far from attributing her 
silence to intentional neglect. I though at the time—and later 
reflection but accentuates this impression—that speech of any kind 
was arbitrary to her and no wise the spontaneous expression of her 
singular individuality. At the most, her usual part in conversation, 
was a brief answer to a direct question, and even this was avoided 
when she could substitute some charming, pantomimic sign. 

That night I was awakened from a troubled dream by the frantic 
barking of Turk. He had evidently treed some animal in the grove, 
and I supposed Manuel, the herder, had gone to investigate, for I 
heard a quick succession of shots. I was drawing on my trousers 
with the intention of joining the fracas, when a queer sound reached 
me through the thin partition separating Archie’s room from mine. 
Some one was assuredly scuffling or fighting within, and with I know 
not what dread turning me cold, I rapped smartly on the door. 
I heard Archie pantingly call my name, and the next instant I was 
in the room and taking part in an appalling struggle between hus- 
band and wife. Ninon, half nude and sprinkled with blood, was 
partly off the bed, her round brown arms fastened like bands of 
steel around Archie’s waist, her lips hideously curled back from the 
sharp teeth meeting through the flesh of his arm. It was horrible, 
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the glare of those hot, xanthic eyes fixed upon him and the ghastly 
ooze of blood and froth from his tearing muscles! Instinctively 
I thrust my face before hers, intercepting and holding that demoniac 
stare, and speaking sternly as to an enraged brute. At the same 
time I managed to pry open the relaxing jaws whereupon Archie 
fell back half fainting. A baffled snarl from the beast-like creature, 
and she bounded up with the agility of a cat. Her strength was no 
match for mine, and I held her by force, my tone relentless in 
command. A minute of futile resistance, and the tension of her 
limbs gave way, the livid, convulsive countenance resumed its 
wonted aspect of youth and innocence, the eyes closed like a tired 
child’s and her regular breathing denoted that she slept. 

I looked at Archie and the frozen horror and grief of his face 
almust unmanned me. 

“How often has she been this way?” I asked, putting an arm 
about his shoulders. 

“A number of times, but never so violent,” he returned brokenly. 
“She will sleep right on now through the night and remember 
nothing of this.” 

“My dear Archie,” I began nervously, “you must consult a 
physician. It may be necessary to—to use temporary restraint.” 

He moistened his trembling lips and his haggard eyes looked un- 
flinchingly into mine. 

“TI know what you mean, but I am sure she is not insane. It is 
something yet more terrible. Good God ” he broke off desper- 
ately, “I dare not think of it!” 

He was unable to proceed, and thinking it best not to encourage 
him to talk in his present over-wrought mood, I helped dress his 
arm which yet bled profusely. Then at his earnest request J left 
him alone with his still sleeping wife. 

As Marjory’s room was off the kitchen and she was somewhat 
hard of hearing, the tragic occurrence of the night escaped her 
knowledge as on previous occasions. At breakfast I thought Ninon 
could never have appeared so lovable nor her beauty so transcendent 
in its glowing color and freshness. It would have taken a keener 
perception than mine to discover the faintest consciousness in her 
of aught that had occurred and I regarded her persistently through- 
out the meal. Archie, poor fellow, was pale and distrait and made 
but sorry pretense of eating, giving as excuse the return of one 
of his old headaches. 

Several days intervened and as Archie purposely avoided any 
allusion to his wife’s strange malady, I began to half question 
if I had dreamed a nightmare, so idyllic did life present itself on 
these isolated heights. I was oftenest in the saddle with my friend 
who showed himself efficient in the management of stock, his 
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berds numbering hundreds of head of American cattle and horses. 
One morning he made a trip alone to the valley, Ninon watching 
him down the trail from her perch on the cliff. Afterwards I 
noticed her swinging in a hammock under the great oaks near 
the water. As I passed on my way for a tramp, I was keenly 
aware of the feline grace of the girl, the long, slow stretching of 
her limbs in the sunshine and the luxurious nesting of her cheek 
in one soft, pink palm. To all appearance she did not see me, but 
I felt rather than saw the stealthy observance of those inscrutable 
eyes and stepped freer when beyond their range. 

It was glorious weather, the sun resting goldenly on the summits, 
a blithe wind tumbling the boughs of the trees, and the far away 
fall of a stream lending a cadence to the haunting murmurs of the 
solitude. Thinking I discerned deer huddling in the shade of 
scrub oaks across a gorge, I did some hazardous scrambling to 
reconnoiter. Two nights before it had rained and the ground was 
still wet in the swales. While searching for tracks of deer, I came 
upon those of a mountain lion and not two feet away and running 
parallel, the foot prints of a woman or half grown child. I knew 
of no one inhabiting these wilds but Archie’s household, and im- 
mediately the thought of Ninon was uppermost; she alone could 
have come here since the rain. The remarkable association of the 
tracks, spurred me on to follow until both the woman and the 
lion seemed to have stopped before an opening in the rocks. Pulling 
aside the chaparral, I found myself peering curiously into a shallow 
cave, the floor strewn with the bones of animals, and two brownish, 
spotted cubs rolling about like kittens. 

With a lively realization of the danger of my situation, I was 
about percipitating a retreat when I caught sight of a jeweled 
something half buried in the gravel. Snatching it up it proved to 
be a quaintly carved necklace that I had often seen ornamenting 
Ninon’s shapely throat. I hastily thrust it into my pocket and 
was backing out from the den when a threatening growl caused me 
to raise my eyes to the tree outside, and there within forty feet 
of the ground, what was evidently the mother of the cubs, was 
lashing her tail furiously and gathering her bristling bulk for a 
spring. Instantly my gun went to my shoulder and I fired. A 
cry of rage, a glimpse of a white belly in midair and four spreading 
legs with distended claws, and I leaped aside and again fired. This 
time the bullet crushed the skull of the beast as she was crouching 
for a second attack. I must say it was a relief to see the tawny 
body stiffen in death, and having no notion just then of meeting 
her avenging mate, I left the carcass and speeded down the gut- 
tered ridge until a good mile was between me and those motherless 
cubs. 
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Meanwhile my mind was hard pressed with the problem of finding 
the necklace in that savage haunt. It was hardly believable that the 
girl had visited the den and come away uninjured, and yet how 
could one account for the tracks and the beads among its ghastly 
relics! A dread of something monstrous and incredible struggled 
with my reason and it was with augmented distrust that I ap- 
proached the young wife later. She was pacing the twilight aisles 
of the grove, the summer stuff of her gown contrasting exquisitely 
with the somber foliage of the oaks. With an asumption of 
pleasantry, I held out the necklace. 

“Guess where I found it, Mrs. Winston.” 

The topaz eyes had a glint of cunning and a secretive pucker 
drew in the scarlet lips. She answered evasively, 

“Thank you. I was so sorry to have lost them. They were 
dear papa’s last gift.” 

My eyes held hers unflinchingly and I spoke with an emphasis 
she could not fail to mark. 

“This afternoon 1 traced your steps to the lair of a mountain 
lion. I found your beads in the bones heaped there. Pardon 
my asking if you were there yesterday?” Adding gravely, “I feel 
it my duty to inform your husband of your reckless disregard 
of danger. Fortunately I killed the mother of the cubs else I 
should not be alive to warn you.” 

At this the face of the girl underwent the same revolting change 
I had twice before witnessed. The pupils of her eyes contracted to 
points of flame, her teeth were outrageously prominent and the 
long, trembling fingers unsheated like claws. Then without a 
word, she fled and I stood as if rooted to the spot, the vague horror 
before experienced, returned doublefold. I no longer doubted that 
some uncanny force was at work in this woman, the solution of 
which could not fail to bring unsupportable anguish to the man 
that was dearer to me than a brother. Profoundly imbued with 
this convinction, I passed out of the darkening grove and up the 
path where I met Archie coming from the corral. He looked 
more than usually depressed and I had not the heart to add to his 
burdens by any new suspicion of his wife. After he had rested 
and slept it was my firm determination to talk openly of what 
lay heavy on the minds of both. 

By an unexpected coincidence, it was Archie himself who made 
the way for this confidence. It was two hours after sunrise the 
following morning that he and I were riding over the range looking 
for a missing colt when Turk called our attention to the half- 
devoured carcass of the yearling. Archie fell into a tempest of 
wrath, storming at such a rate that Turk, erect on his haunches, 
quivered and whimpered in sympathy. I, who knew the heart of my 
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friend, sensed the undercurrent of his thought before he voiced it. 

“I tell you, Fred, I’ve got to exterminate every one of the cat 
kind on the ranch or leave the accursed place before I’m a month 
older,” he announced hoarsely. “Hardly a week but Manuel or I 
shoot or trap a lion or wildcat, and if we could once rid ourselves 
wholly of these infernal devils, I might be able to breath freely 
again.” 

There was concentrated passion in his words—such manifest 
anguish of spirit that I spoke then and there, and he listened with 
strained attention, his chilled hand gripping mine for we had dis- 
mounted and seated ourselves on ground under the umbrella-like 
shade of an elderberry. 

“I knew it must come sooner or later, Fred,” with a shuddering 
sigh. “TI tried to tell you that night but ” His voice failed and 
he looked away. A moment and then he began more steadily. 

“We had not been married more than a week before I noticed 
queer things about her. One day, for instance, Turk showed 
more than his usual antipathy to her and I spoke to him so sharply 
that he slunk off under the table. Shortly after I happened to 
glance across at Ninon and saw that which struck me cold. She 
was bent slightly forward, her gaze unwinkingly fixed on the dog’s 
and a menacing bristle to her brows and hair—nay, her whole 
body—impossible to describe. I have seen her thus affected a dozen 
times since and I doubt not you have also observed it.” 

I assented and he went on. 

“Manuel killed a wildcat one afternoon and I called Ninon to 
see it. She ran to me joyously but the moment she saw the dead 
cat, her face changed shockingly. Despite my horror of her look, 
I tried to take her in my arms, but her nails tore at my hands 
and she broke from me like one demented and ran under cover 
of the woods. I hurried after, thinking she was seized with some 
violent nervous disorder. When half through the grove I saw 
her coming smilingly toward me, not a trace of displeasure about 
her. To my agitated inquiry as to what was the matter, she put 
up her lips to be kissed and fell to rubbing her cheek softly against 
my sleeve—a purring caress common to her. Some instinct kept 
me from pressing her confidence, although her conduct was an 
enigma. I was sure it did not arise from fear or disgust of the 
animal, for only the day before she had watched Manuel through 
the entire process of skinning a bear. 

“A couple of nights later a thing occurred that threw some 
light upon the subject. We had retired and I thought my wife 
asleep when a mountain lion set up a screaming close to the house. 
I was used to this sort of serenade and was just dozing off when 
I became aware that Ninon was guardedly slipping out of bed 
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and moving cautiously to the door which she warily unlatched. I 
was by her side on the instant and tenderly urging her to stay with 
me. She hung back mute and finally reluctantly allowed me to 
half lead half carry her to the bed. Fred, I never slept a wink that 
night and I solemnly declare that whenever we heard the fierce 
cry of that wild beast outside, Ninon was irresistibly impelled to 
go to it. I felt it then while tightly clasping her, and I have felt 
it many a tortured night since before and after I had ocular proof 
of the certainty of my impression. Once I awakened in a cold 
sweat, and found my worst fears realized; she was gone from 
my side. There was not a second’s doubt in my mind where I 
should find her. Throwing on my dressing gown, | sped noise- 
lessly to the grove, stopping in the first copse to listen. The moon 
spread a broad road of light between me and the denser forest. 
Suddenly there came from the trees into the open space a sight that 
froze my blood. Ninon in her straight white gown walked in the 
flooding moonshine and beside her, slavering her hand, and caressing 
her with his full supple length, stalked an immense lion. When 
a few rods from me, the beast sent up a cry for its mate; and Fred, 
as sure as God hears me, Ninon gave the same cry twice, thrice— 
so like the savage scream of the panther, that I defy any man to 
have told the difference! At once there was an answering call 
and a superb female bounded*into the light and then the three— 
that fair, smiling girl and those sleek devils of cats—began a 
hellish gamboling that snapped my brain and I fell heavily with 
the shriek men give when life is struck out. 

“They tell me Manuel and Marjory rushed out to find Ninon 
crouching weeping by my insensible form and apparently too terri- 
fied to explain how we came there. They carried me in and for 
three days I raved in delirium, saying no word but her name and 
that over and over again.” 

“But afterwards—when you were well—did you not question 
her—tell her what you had seen?” 

“T did both but with no satisfactory results. 1 forced myself 
to relate to her what I had witnessed—the whole hideous orgy 
in the moonlight—but the impassive smile never left her lips. 
‘It was the fever,’ she reiterated, and I desisted from very dis- 
couragement. I have been vigilant, however, since, and no night 
has she again escaped me. But I am confident that never a prowling 
cat or panther is about that she does not secretly attempt to join it. 
[ am sometimes obliged to use physical force to keep her in and 
then she becomes what you saw when you came to our room that 
night—a creature with no human semblance. Marjory has orders 
to watch her during the day, but it is evident that Ninon has 
coaxed her over and that those hell cats are her frequent com- 
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panions. I who have seen her fellowship with them can no longer 
doubt that she is one of them. Think of it—my wife without 
heart or soul—a ravening beast clothed in that matchless body! 
Great God, Fred! It is enough to drive me mad.” 

His face went down to his knees and his frame shook as with 
ague. I urged him to self-control, to hope, insisting that his 
view was against reason and experience. 

“Who knows but this unnatural attraction is explainable on a 
mesmeric or a psychological basis? Get her away from this wilder- 
ness and try the effect of civilization. The many wholesome di- 
versions of cultured living may wholly irradicate this abnormal 
tendency. Don’t despair of a cure. Get the best physicians to 
study the case.” 

“I have thought of all this,” he returned earnestly, “and you 
may know not without hope, when I tell you that I am already 
bargaining to sell out my interests here. Yesterday I made a propo- 
sition to a man at the Camulos, and if he accepts my terms, we shall 
all be en route for San Francisco within two weeks.” 

This was more encouraging than I had dared anticipate, and on 
our ride back, we went over the details of his plans, all of which 
it was easy to see centered upon his wife. 

“If she can be cured, I will envy no man under the sun,” he 
avowed with mournful intensity. 

Although I had put a cheerful color to his misfortune. I was far 
from believing it likely this human leopard could so easily “change 
its spots.” Everything about the girl, even those dreadful aberra- 
tions when bestality or madness was uppermost, seemed inherently 
herself, the natural ebullition of an unnatural creature. The more 
I thought of it, the stronger grew my conviction that some pre- 
natal shock or bias had doomed this anomalous being to an 
extraordinary duality of instincts, the human and the feline. It 
was certainly a case to perplex the subtlest metaphysician, and in 
all probability would lead to the consignment of the beautiful 
young thing to a mad house. 

On the other hand, might not my friend be laboring under a 
hallucination as to that midnight rendezvous with mountain lions? 
Supposing this to be true, then all the rest—the girl’s idiosyncrosy 
in regard to these animals, her restlessness when they made them- 
selves heard at night, the visit to the cave, in fact all that was 
mysterious about her personality, including those spells of un- 
conscious ferocity, could not unreasonably be attributed to deep- 
seated cerebral derangement either constitutional or temporary. 
This view of the case was at least the more plausible, and had also 
the comfortable sanction of common sense and reason. 

The remainder of the week we were in the saddle the greater 
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portion of daylight, showing the Los Angeles purchaser of the 
ranch over the range, looking up horses and cattle and otherwise 
settling affairs preparatory to leaving the place as soon as prac- 
ticable. To all these arrangements, Ninon was sweetly acquiescent 
and I found myself wondering if her mind grasped anything beyond 
the immediate present. Never once did I get the impression that 
she was actually conscious of the fact that the ranch was sold and 
that they were all to go away. For hours she went about, following 
Archie and Marjory—the latter in a cheerful flurry of anticipa- 
tion and hard work—helping them in a desultory fashion and 
often smiling absently to herself. 

As memory dwells upon the picture she made those last days, 
moving softly here and there in her thin, flowery gown, I gladly 
set my pen to efface any false impression I may have given as 
to the kind of beauty lavished upon this ill-starred being. Despite 
the unhuman characteristics already emphasized, there was naught 
in her appearance that savored of coarse animality. On the con- 
trary, one perceived in her person a pervading delicacy and refine- 
ment that made its appeal more to the soul than to the senses. In 
the unconscious loveliness of her face, the unstudied dishevelment 
of her hair and dress, the unaffected grace of the girlish form with 
its modest curves of newly acquired womanhood, I honestly protest 
there was no reminder of what she really was—the monstrous 
product of fate in league with omniscient Providence. 

It was the afternoon of our last day at Lake Glen and nearing 
sundown when Archie became apprehensively aware that Ninon 
was nowhere about the promises. When last seen, she was swinging 
in a hammock under the liveoaks. 

“It seems foolish, but I can not rid myself of the notion that 
something will happen before we leave this accursed spot! I never 
knew her to go off before when I was at home.” 

He hastily drew on his boots and shouldered his rifle. I offered 
to accompany him, but he proposed to make the search separately. 
Turk was peremptorily ordered back. 

“She can not tolerate the dog,” he said as we parted at the gate. 

Soon I was climbing the trail to the upper springs, Turk follow- 
ing at a safe distance till an encouraging word from me brought 
him to my heels where he continued to trot contentedly. I felt 
no serious disquietude at this last escapade of Mrs. Archie’s, so 
we proceeded leisurely, the dog and I, my face toward the golden 
sheaf of sun rays spreading in the west. The light struck flatly 
on the bald tops of the peaks, and flocks of shadows huddled in 
the shaggy hollows. At every step I drew in the immeasurable 
freedom of the landscape, its hundred mountain heads bared rever- 
ently to the infinitude of glowing sky! 
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I had tramped ahead for a quarter of an hour and was making 
a short cut across a chaparral jungle to avoid returning over the 
same ground, when my eyes plunged into a cup-like glade and I 
stood transfixed and thrilling, my hand mechanically closing on 
Turk’s collar. On a smooth sward only a few rods distance, Ninon 
was standing with one arm on the neck of the largest mountain 
lion I had ever seen. The beast was quite motionless, his great 
head pressed against her knee and his supple body half concealed 
by her flowing drapery. Before this ill-assorted pair, two half- 
grown cubs wrangled in the tasseled grass. 

A maze of exaggerated conjectures assailed me as I gazed spell- 
bound, the sunset filling an ineffable background to the strange 
group. The girl’s exhilaration grew with the fiercer tumbling of 
the cats until, with a swift bound, she lit in their midst and began 
a fantastic pirouette, her dazzling face looking out from an amber 
cloud of hair, and her arms fiung aloft or swaying about her 
slender waist like the floating ends of a scarf. Under her short 
swelling skirts, the small Andalusian feet twinkled in the mad 
whirling and spinning of the lithe form. Never had I beheld 
such abandonment of energy as in this wild, free creature dancing 
to the snarling accompaniment of the whelps! A _ veritable 
bacchante on the heights of Mount Maenalus! 

During this frenzied exhibition, the old panther, with slow and 
dignified tread, marched about the radiant dancer, his lurid eyes 
fixed upon her while the quivering oscillation of the long tail 
betrayed his latent zest in the game. Horrified yet fascinated by 
the unparrelled spectacle, I was cudgeling my brain to devise the 
best means to break up the unholy revel and return the girl to 
her husband, when the report of a gun cut sharply on my ears, 
and immediately the largest panther fell lifeless at Ninon’s feet. 
At the same instant Archie staggered from the wood and paused 
irresolute a few yards from his wife. From my position I could 
not see his face, but for one breathless moment the two stared 
dumbly at each other. 

Meantime Turk tugged madly at his collar and at this crisis I 
let go. With a breakneck jump down the ledge the mastiff made 
after the scampering cubs. I, too, hastened to descend, an in- 
vincible terror urging me on. When yet a couple of rods away, 
and running at full speed, I saw Ninon slowly approach her hus- 
band and stop within several feet of him. At this he sprang aside 
and threw up his hands as if to ward her off. An incredible bound 
and she was at his throat and pinioning him with those lithe-like 
arms! Again and again he flung her from him, but with tigerish 
yells she renewed the attack, biting and scratching with tooth and 
nail. Her fingers were now claws and the fang-like teeth had a 
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cruel grip on Archie’s cheek when I rushed to his aid. Instantly 
my hand closed on her fragile throat, and Turk, charging upon 
the scene, without a second’s hesitation, clamped his iron jaws 
upon one tender arm. 

The poor thing fell back uttering beast-screams of pain, her 
body writhing under her down-flooding mane of hair. Archie, 
maddened by her suffering and deaf to my entreaty, beat the dog 
off. Ere there was time to utilize what means I could muster to 
secure the demented creature, she broke from our united hold 
and with a swiftness I have never seen equalled by thing human, 
darted up the glen and was lost to sight. 

When I would have given chase, to my consternation, Archie, 
bleeding from his wounds and overcome by the horror of the 
encounter, sank heavily to the ground. I tried every means to 
resuscitate him but to no avail, so I raised the spare, inert form 
and carried him in my arms to the top of the ridge and from there 
on to the house, stopping from time to time to rest. Marjory, 
stricken speechless by sight of the lifeless, blood-stained face, helped 
me to get him to bed and together we bathed the lacerated neck 
and face of the man we both loved, while | related briefly what 
had happened. 

It was some minutes before we were rewarded by noting a 
fluttering of the pulse and faint respiration soon followed by the 
opening of Archie’s eyes. But no light of recognition was in his 
vacant stare and he muttered disjointedly ere he sank into feverish 
sleep. Marjory wept as women will under lessened strain, but 
continued her tender ministration so effectively that I knew the 
staunch old soul could be relied upon for any further emergency. 
I bitterly regretted the absence of Manuel who had won permis- 
sion from Archie that morning not to return to the ranch afier 
he had transferred our baggage to the Camulos to await the 
morrow’s stage. The shrewd-witted Mexican would have been 
an invaluable assistant in the present crisis. As it was, I had only 
Marjory to depend upon and night fast closing down. 

Marjory insisted that I should take a bite of food and some 
hot tea before attempting anything further. While I made a pre- 
tense of eating, the dreary hush was broken by plaintive cries 
seemingly not a stone’s throw from the window. Marjory’s 
terrified eyes contained both a question and appeal; it was plain 
what she would fain have asked of me, for my own thoughts had 
not once let go of that hapless girl abroad in this mountain wild. 

“All right, Marjory! Get your clothes line. I am going to 
bring her to the house if possible. But on no account must you 
let her in unless I am here. A dozen panthers were less dangerous! 
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Keep Turk indoors and lock the doors and windows when I am 
gone.” 

I took the rope she brought, and making a slipnoose in one end, 
ran my arm through the loose coils and hurried out, with the old 
woman sobbing a blessing after. 

The night was dimly lit, for the moon had a drowning look 
behind scurrying clouds, and but few stars showed above the 
swinging tops of the trees. A melancholy wind swept furrows of 
dried leaves before me, and there was an electric crackle to the 
branches as they rasped against each other. At times a wandering 
leaf touched me like a warning finger, and I shivered at the stormy 
swish of a hawk’s wings near my head. When I again heard 
the discordant cry, it sounded up from the lake on the peaky wall 
where no man’s foot had set. I crept closer, the noisy furbishing 
of the wind dulling my footfall, until I cowered among the reeds 
belting the water. 

Suddenly the maniacal scream came straight from overhead, and 
as if to show me the object of my search, the moon sailed out 
on a pool of sky. There was now no concealment of the lamentable 
figure running unevenly to and fro on a narrow rock shelf high 
over the clashing pipes of the reeds. It was a sight to break the 
heart—that frail young thing, naked to the waist chattering bar- 
barously between frightful cries, the girlish arms brandished crazily 
above a torrent of hair streaming out on the wind and her torn 
skirts trailing on the stones! Alas, whatever misfortune was 
hers previous to this deplorable hour, she was now unmistakably 
mad! 

It would have been worse than folly to risk her capture on that 
dizzy steep. I had the bare hope of inducing her to come down 
of herself. 

“Ninon,” I called, infusing into my voice both persuasion and 
command. It was pitiful to see the poor thing’s terrified start 
as she crouched closed to the wall. Encouraged by so much 
recognition, I again spoke, stepping out from the shadow as I 
did so. 

“Ninon, come down, please! Archie wants you.” 

The mention of his name caused one wavering little hand to 
flutter before her brow and to my dying day I shall not forget 
her look as she leaned far over the lip of the crag. And then— 
God forgive me if I were the cause! there was the rush of a flying 
form through the air, a soul-piercing shriek followed by a loud 
splash in the lake! 

Half beside myself I sprang to the skiff and rowed desperately 
to where the circling ripples widened from the agitated pool at the 
base of the cliff. Hardly a minute had elapsed since I saw the body 
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sink in the very place where I now held my oars motionless while 
[ peered miserably into the gloomy depths. Nothing was to be 
seen—no upturned face or hands supplicating—not even a tress 
of hair floating from the dead! I stared in blank dismay at the 
ponderous wall which had but now given footing to so much beauty 
and wretchedness, and then my smarting eyes again swept the 
unshadowed lake. Still nothing but the stir of the water under 
the lash of the wind and the bladed rustle of the glistening reeds. 
All at once this loveliest of mountain mirrors had become sinister 
and I longed to rid myself of it; nevertheless I set again to the oars, 
pulling now here, now there, crossing and recrossing from bank 
to bank, exploring every tiny cove and inlet, but always by some 
irresistible attraction returning to the fatal spot which had now 
the significance of a grave. 

For nearly an hour I persevered in the search until a black 
squadron of clouds so compassed the heavens that there was hardly 
light enough to feel my way to the landing. So heavy had been 
the tax on nerve and muscle that I was dazed and exhausted, my 
clothes drenched with perspiration, and chilled to the bone I 
stumbled through the grove like one drunken. Marjory, after 
assuring herself that it was I, opened the door and steadied me to 
a chair. She must have read the truth in my face, for the tears 
furrowed. her old cheeks as she poured me a glass of wine. 

“Drink, dear heart, an’ don’t ye try to tell me now! I kin guess 
the poor deary’s out of her misery, an’ God o’ marcy knows it for 
the bes’!’ 

I gasped out something about Archie, and her answered lifted 
a weight from my spirits. 

“He’s jest come to all right an’ was askin’ for ye, an’ I tole 
him where ye’d gone. He tried to foller, but come nigh faintin’ 
agin. Mebby he heard ye come in an’ thinks ye’ve fetched her 
back !” 

I crossed the sitting-room hastily and went in to him. He had 
raised up and tossed aside the bandage from his face, leaving ex- 
posed the livid wound in his cheek. An agony of suspense was in 
the eyes that met mine, and with no sort of premise, I told him what 
had occurred in as few words as possible. He heard me without 


interruption, then said in a voice calmer than my own: 

“Thank God! Better death a thousand times than such a life! 
Fred, dear boy, see that I get away from here to-morrow for I 
think—I think my heart is broken.” 

He lay back on the pillow, his poor scarred face turned to the 
wall, an overwhelming emotion breaking the bonds of his control. 
The great pity of it all—that being so hideous and yet so brautiful 
whom I had just seen self-plunged into eternity; my frien heart- 
wrung and weeping—pierced through and through me and it was 
no shame to my manhood that I, too, wept unrestrainedly. 
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SANTY’S 
By Mary E. Brrpsatt. 









aE was a striking type of the Chihuahua population of 
ley Southern California. Her unwieldy bulk and excess- 
4 ive swarthiness arrested the gaze of the beholder. 
She seemed a promising subject for my pencil, and I 
paused in my sketch of the adobe patio, which I was 
drawing by permission of the Mother Superior at the Orphanage, 
and made a brief study of her. 

From my seat in the shaded pergola, I obtained a good view 
of the open laundry. The ponderous figure of the Mexican Sefiorita 
seemed to be emphasized by the slight form of her assistant, an 
ash-blonde wisp of a girl whom she addressed as Maggie. The 
latter busily sorted out the soiled clothing in heaps which the 
Sefiorita caught up with her bare, powerful arms and splashed in 
the washtub. The protruding curves of her broad bosom and 
hips seemed about to burst through her bright colored tatters. 
Her rudely molded features bore that stamp of sensuality and of 
inferior breeding that characterizes the ignorant of her race. Yet 
her face, as a whole, was not unattractive. Her thick, red lips were 
like pomegranates and the voluptuous fire of her heavy-lidded, black 
eyes spoke eloquently of the fervid passions inherited from ‘ae 
ancestry. 

I rapidly made a rough, charcoal sketch of the Sefiorita’s uncouth 
face in its frame of coarse, black hair. She seemed to supply the 
human interest to my picture, and I resolved “to make a feature” 
of her, as the newspapers say. 

The contrasting lights and shadows of mellow adobe walls bathed 
in a glow of vivid sunlight, and of dim recesses in vine-wreathed 
corridors, seemed an appropriate setting for my model. I began 
to introduce the high lights into the picture which was already 
blocked in and meditated, meanwhile, whether the Sefiorita would 
appear more picturesque in her rags, engaged in her homely occu- 
pation, or, in native costume with eyes upturned to some patron 
saint. 

The sound of an opening window in the day nursery above the 
laundry and the voice of a nurse calling down some order fell 
unheeded on my ears. But the explosive utterances that immediately 
ensued caused me to look up in consternation. My model was 
transformed. Her bovine placidity had given place to the ferocity 
of a wild creature disturbed in its jungle. She was pouring forth 
a torrent of Spanish, in which I distinguished such phrases as, 
“Caramba!” “Le aboresco, maldito seas!’ 

But a knowledge of the language was not necessary to compre- 
hend the menacing import of the sibilant rush of consonants, in 
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which the melting vowels were lost, and of the expressive gestures 
with which the incensed Amazon emphasized her speech. Looking 
about for the object that had inspired the Sefiorita’s outburst, I 
caught a glimpse of a white-capped nurse in a trim, starched 
uniform just withdrawing from a nursery window. Her piquant 
face wore a disdainful smile, yet she drew back quickly, as if 
somewhat daunted by the wrathful figure below. 

Somewhere behind me in the maze of corridors, a door opened 
and closed with a decided click. There was the swift rustle of a 
woman’s garments and I saw Sister Agnes, the Mother. Superior 
of the Orphanage, in her flowing, black habit and linen headdress 
glide through the patio to the laundry. In response to an authorita- 
tive question from the Sister, the Mexican woman repeated her 
grievance, the high note of exasperation still in her voice. The 
Mother Superior laid her hand on the woman’s arm and spoke 
with soothing remonstrance, as to a child. The Sefiorita hung 
her head, half sullenly for a moment, then her shoulders began to 
heave and she lifted her sodden apron to her eyes. For an instant 
the two faces were turned toward me; the fair countenance of the 
Sister lighted by serene compassion and steadfast purpose, and 
the swarthy features beside her in which abject repentance struggled 
with uncertain passion. The value of contrast which is the joy of an 
artist’s soul inspired me. I had the motif for my picture. 

As the Sister returned through the patio, she greeted me and 
spoke of the little scene just enacted. 

“Poor Santys,” she sighed, “she is sometimes possessed of an 
evil spirit. She resists the authority of all save myself especially 
of the nurse now on duty for whom she has no liking.” 

I glanced idly about the patio, observing the high stone wall, 
half hidden by vines, which enclosed the rear of the Orphanage. 
A tall loquat tree grew beside the wall, but the limbs were far 
from the ground. There was but one mode of egress, a gate which 
was secured by a padlock. Evidently conciliation was not the 
only means the Mother Superior had for enforcing obedience. 
The Orphanage appeared a place of detention as well as of refuge. 

In the intervals of her work, Maggie hovered about me chatting 
aimlessly. She was scarcely more than a child in size, but her 
face was graven with deep lines—a manifestation of bitter ex- 
perience instead of age. From this waif, herself a victim of 
circumstance, I learned the facts of the following story: 

Santys was a member of a family named Morago, who belonged 
to the class familiarly known in the Southwest as Greasers. The 
Moragos existed in a typical Chihuahua dwelling, a ramshackle, 
whitewashed casa with unshaded, dusty yard, habitually overrun 
by babies, chickens and dogs. Her father and brothers earned a 
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precarious livelihood by day labor. Several of her sisters whom 
Nature had favored more than Santys were married and were the 
prolific mothers of the noisy brood that played about the premises. 
Two or three of the Morago women were skilled in lace making 
and basket weaving and contributed regularly to the family income. 

Poor Santys was neither good looking nor clever. Her bunder- 
ing, fat fingers were capable of only the most menial tasks. She 
occupied a subservient position in the overcrowded household. Her 
embonpoint, which caused her to sway in a ludicrous manner as 
she walked and her easily aroused fury caused the adolescent rabble 
of the Spanish quarter to make her an object of ridicule. Out of 
a wholesome respect for her brawny fists, the greater portion of 
the sport at her expense was carried on behind her broad back. 
But occasionally, a youthful tormentor more venturesome and with 
nimbler heels than his fellows, would shout jeeringly, “Cochina!” 
or, “Santys esta loca!” 

Apart from her peculiarity of disposition, however, Santys did 
not appear to be the victim of mental aberration. Her irrational 
conduct appeared to be the expression of childish ignorance rather 
than of a disordered brain. Like all daughters of Eve, she had the 
primitive impulse of self adornment. Her highest ambition was 
to own a lace trimmed frock and some rhinestone jewelry like 
her younger sister Rosa. In order to obtain this finery, Rosa, 
sometimes, went out to domestic service. But at this time she was 
preparing for her approaching marriage and did not care to take 
a situation. Therefore, when Juan, the eldest Morago brother, 
brought home the information that the Englishman, or gringo, as 
he was called, who lived on a neighboring ranch, desired a house- 
keeper, she paid little heed. But Santys listened with an eager 
light in her large, dark eyes as her brother described the easy 
work and good wages. Suddenly she announced, “I will go instead 
of Rosa.” The whole family regarded her decision with astonish- 
ment and good-natured ridicule. But no lifting of the eyebrows 
nor expressive shrugs could dissuade her. To all questioning 
she replied stubbornly, “Lo quiero.” 

Though Philip Dunham, the Englishman, lived but two or three 
miles from the Moragos, he was practically a stranger to them. He 
was unmarried, and his age might have been thirty or thirty-five. 
He lived alone on a properous ranch that he cultivated himself. 
Dunham seemed to have an aversion for society in general and for 
that of women in particular. As friendly advances did not fina 
him responsive, he was unmolested by neighborly attention. His 
muscular, well-knit frame and sunburned face proclaimed a whole- 
some habit of out-door life and, exercise, but the uninteresting, 
British traits of obstinacy and egotism were discernible in his stolid, 
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light-blue eyes and in the unyielding lines of his mouth and chin. 

If an Oriental seer could have visualized Dunham’s past ex- 
perience in a crystal, there would have appeared at the end of a 
long vista of yesterdays strewn with dead loves and hopes, a young 
man athrill with the ardor of springtide, strolling down a green 
lane in Devonshire by the side of a comely lass. But the “unpre- 
meditated art” that prospered the wooing of other mating things 
had not been vouchsafed to this sturdy son of yoeman stock. The 
gaucherie of his unhappy proposal caused the light-hearted maiden 
of his choice to give voice to unseemly mirth. Perchance, her 
merriment was excited by the contrast between this country swain 
and certain fine gallants of Mayfair that she had met during a 
recent visit in London. Be the reason for her mockery what it 
may, it is sufficient that it caused Dunham to forsake his ancestral 
home and take passage to America not long thereafter. The 
poignant memory of “la belle dame sans merci” had made him 
something of a misanthrope. 

He had employed a long succession of Japanese boys, who left 
him as soon as they learned English. He had tried a Chinaman who 
had a penchant for concocting unmentionable dishes, and, at last he 
was forced to the alternative of employing a woman, or doing 
his own work. 

One morning, as he was consuming an unsatisfactory breakfast 
of burned toast and underdone eggs, there came a knock at the 
door. He invited invasion and Juan Morago, accompanied by his 
sister Santys appeared. When, after many nods, smiles and ex- 
planatory gestures on the part of the pair, he understood that 
Santys desired to make a debut in the role of his housekeeper, he 
hesitated between amusement and annoyance. With the intention 
of ridding himself of an undesirable applicant, he muttered 
brusquely, “Duece take it, I’m not running a sideshow, y’know.” 

But a rebuff of this nature was not intelligible to Santys and 
her brother. Santys, evidently believing the matter settled, removed 
her rebosa and began to make herself at home. 

Upon refiction Dunham made no objection. He was nauseated 
by his own cooking and the sight of soiled dishes and upswept 
floors. Perhaps this gross appearing female was capable of more 
than she looked. At least he was not binding himself by giving her 
atrial. At this juncture, Juan, who had disappeared for a moment, 
re-entered carrying a box of luggage. As Dunham took in the 
significance of this, his opposition hardened again. 

“What's this?” he expostulated, “she can’t live here. Haven't 
any room for her. She must go home every day when she is 
through with her work. Sabe?” 

Juan’s knowledge of English was limited. He nooded a cheer- 
ful assent. “Si, si, she come home when she is through.” / 

Dunham gave some necessary instructions to his new hand- 
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maid which she received with the naive and smiling wonder of 
a child. The gringo’s five room bungalow seemed to her a very 
fine dwelling place indeed. She had always longed to be the mis- 
tress of a “hacienda,” and now she felt that her wish was gratified. 

Dunham’s household arrangements were very simple and he 
owned few objects of value. He had enclosed one end of his 
veranda and fitted it up as a den in which he kept his most. cher- 
ished possessions. Scattered about the walls amid a profusion 
of mounted skins and Navajo blankets was a collection of curious 
articles that Dunham had picked up while journeying through 
Mexico near the ruins of Mitla. The most prominent relics were 
numerous blunt arrowheads of stone, rudely fashioned, rusty spoons 
that had once held the hearts of human sacrifices, and various kinds 
of sheathed weapons. 

Learning that Santys was a novice in the art of dusting, Dunham 
ordered her curtly to leave things in this room untouched. As 
she turned to leave the den, however, she stumbled awkwardly 
against the wall, dislodging a weapon that slid to the floor. She 
picked it up by the handle, thus drawing it from its sheath. It was 
a long, wicked looking stiletto, formed from the spine of a maguey, 
with a handle carved from the tough fibre of the plant. Santys’ 
expression of affrighted dismay was so ludicrous that Dunham 
smiled in spite of his annoyance. He took the weapon from her 
with a word of caution and replaced it on the wall. Soon thereafter 
he betook himself to his outdoor occupations, leaving Santys to 
her own devices. 

That evening when Dunham returned from his work, he found 
that Santys had installed herself with her belongings in his store- 
room, the one room in the house not in use. The time did not seem 
to be a propitious one for ejecting her and he put it off until the 
morrow. But it happened the next day he was very busy, and the 
day after, also. A week slipped away and no different arrange- 
ment had been made. The butcher, baker and infrequent callers 
at the ranch all appeared to think it in the natural order of things 
that he should have a housekeeper and that she should be fat. 

When Dunham had become accustomed to the fiery taste of his 
Britsh beef and mutton served up in the guise of “chile con carne” 
and had become inured to a regular diet of frijoles and tortillas, 
he accepted Santys’ presence with resignation. His necessary wants 
were attended to, and, although Santys’ method of house-cleaning 
left something to be desired, it was an improvement, at least, to 
have the dust gather under the furniture, rather than in the middle 
of the room. 

Santys was happier than she ever remembered being before. She 
sang as she went leisurely about her tasks. Everything possible 
she put off until “manana.” During the long, sunny afternoons she 
wandered about out-of-doors gathering ripe fruit. When her apron 
was filled, she would seat herself idly in the grape arbor beside 
the bungalow and indulge in a siesta. Santys would not bestir 
herself again until the long, golden day was nearly spent. The 
translucent pink of the sunset glow made her think of the hollow 
of a seashell, and she would blink at it contentedly. Then, in 
pleasurable anticipation of the gringo’s return, she would make 
preparations for the evening meal. 
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Dunham, having become accustomed to her presence, paid less 
attention to her than to the English setter that trotted at his heels. 
When he was at home, she followed him about eager to perform 
any service that he might require of her. His most commonplace 
remark or action elicited from her delighted nods and pleased 
exclamations. While Dunham smoked or dozed in moody silence, 
she would thrum on an old guitar she had found in the storeroom 
and sing snatches of Spanish love songs. Before retiring, she 
would invariably linger to say, “Buenas noches.” She usually ad- 
dressed Dunham as “‘Sejior,” but at meeting or parting, she would 
occasionally say tentatively with an odd, little laugh, “Querida 
mia.” The oft-repeated phrase at length aroused Dunham’s inert 
curosity. When opportunity offered, he inquired from a vaquero 
of his acquaintance the meaning of “Querida.” 

Raillery illumined the man’s black eyes. “Your sweetheart, no 
sabe?” he questioned with a flash of his white teeth. 

The alternate emotions of disgust and amusement that swept 
over Dunham were finally superseded by a quickened interest in 
this half-civilized woman with primitive impulses. He was seized 
with a desire to fan into a flame the suppressed fires that smoldered 
in the velvety depths of her dark eyes. 

The next time she used the Spanish endearment, he drew her 
to him deliberately with a caress in his voice and touch. Her in- 
stant response and self-surrender seemed to him the sensuality of 
venal passion. He could not comprehend that in poor Santys’ virgin, 
if ignorant, soul he dwelt a god, nor that he was desecrating that 
altar before which all womanhood bows in sacrifice. 

In this manner an intimacy came to exist between Santys and her 
employer. No one suspected the true state of affairs but Santys’ 
brother, Juan. The latter, while on a visit to the ranch, assailed 
his sister with bitter inuendos and accusations in Spanish. Her 
resentment of his interference had been so fierce that he soon 
retired. It was the first exhibition of her temper that Dunham had 
seen. He was reminded of the soldier of France, described by 
Balzac, who made a pet of a desert lioness. Dunham’s attitude 
toward Santys at this time was not until the soldier’s cynical 
watchfulness of his savage mistress. He was beginning to weary 
of her and to find the bond between them hateful. An attachment 
that he had formed for a young lady from the East, who was spend- 
ing her vacation in the neighborhood, was partly responsible for 
this. The fair recipient of his attentions favored his suit and had 
given her consent to an early marriage. His early disappointment 
was forgotten and he no longer shunned society. He was con- 
scious of an evergrowing desire to rid himself of Santys’ presence. 
He began a sytematic course of faultfinding that drove the poor 
servant maid to the verge of desperation. Nothing that she did 
pleased him, and the more she strove to meet his requirements, 
the more unreasonable and exacting he became. At length, one 
morning when the breakfast was a few minutes late (a matter that 
he had formerly regarded as unimportant) he told Santys per- 
emptorily that she must leave him. He listened to her passionate 
outburst in flinty silence. To her reiterated “Porque?” he replied 
irritably, “I cannot be bothered with you any longer.” 

With masculine finality he turned away and began packing some 
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instruments preparatory to going on a short surveying trip. 

“Remember,” he said decisively as he took his departure, “you 
must be gone before I return.” 

The dazed look in her eyes, as of some animal mortaliy hurt, 
smote his conscience. “Rot,” he growled, as he shouldered his 
tripod, “these blooming cholos are all immoral beggars.” 

Santys’ appearance at home was not welcomed by her family, 
and when they discovered that a disgrace, the nature of which 
could not long be concealed, had befallen her, they made her 
life a burden. The only circumstance that enabled Santys to bear 
the galling yoke of their displeasure was the thought of Dunham’s 
return. She did not realize that he had wearied of her. His dis- 
pleasure was like that of a deity and her one thought was to pro- 
pitiate him with the incense of devotion. The knowledge of a 
new tie between herself and her idol filled her with vague dreams 
of happiness. 

One evening when the white magic of the moonlight had trans- 
formed the Spanish quarter, making of the squalid and commonplace 
a fairy picture, Santys sat alone beneath the pepper trees. She 
was filled with a spirit of unrest like one who strains for a glimpse 
of a distant sail bearing home the longed for treasure. Her brother, 
ig who had been absent all day with a grading crew accosted 

er. 

“The gringo has returned, did thee know ?” 

He interrupted her pleased questions scornfully. “The Sefior was 
walking with the lady Americano whom he intends to marry. He 
cares not for thee. I warned thee, but thou wouldst not believe, 
stupid one.” 

Santys, enraged by the taunt, flung back, “It is false, thou liest.” 

Nevertheless suspicion entered her ignorant heart and with. it 
a great desolation. Her jealous misery became more intolerable 
with each passing moment, and, presently, when the opportunity 
offered, she slipped unobserved out of the yard of the casa into 
the highway. 

Dunham had been delayed in the village and it was late when 
he arrived at his bungalow. With angry amazement he noted a 
faint aureole of light through the vines of the veranda. When he 
hastily entered the den and saw Santys seated in a corner, he un- 
graciously asked her the meaning of her presence. She turned 
toward him, her face livid with jealousy, and spat out an incoherent 
accusation. 

He answered her contemptuously. “What you have heard is 
idle gossip. Blast it all, go home and stay there.” 

She caught at his denial. “It is I that you must take to the 
priest.” With childish eagerness she revealed a secret reason for 
her request, confident that now she would not be gainsaid. 

For a moment Dunham’s manner was less aloof. He scanned her 
closely. ‘Then he reached for his purse which contained a consid- 
erable sum and flung it at her feet. : 

“T will send you more, if you need it,” he said briefly. 

Santys did not pick up the purse nor move to go. ; 

Dunham was weary of temporizing. All the brutality of his 
nature rose to the surface. He sneeringly repudiated her claim 
with one word—a word like corrosive acid—that forever mars a 
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woman’s fair name and burns its reproach on her inmost soul. 
Half crazed by the ignominy that Dunham had thrust upon her 
and tortured like Peri at the thought of another in her earthly 
Paradise, Santys staggered backward. The walls of the den seemed 
to dissolve in a blood-red mist, leaving but one tangible object be- 
fore her eyes—the outline of the maguey dagger. 

Scarcely had Dunham spoken when Santys, like an avenging 
fury, sprang toward him with uplifted arm. Before he had time 
for resistance, she dealt him a blow with the maguey stiletto. Then, 
gasping and terrified, her unwieldy flesh impeding her flight, she 
hurried out into the darkness, leaving behind her an inert heap 
from which trickled an ever-widening stream. 

Maggie had been telling me the story of Santys in fragments 
which I unconsciously clothed with my own thoughts. After one 
of numerous interruptions, she continued: 

“And after that happened,” referring to Santys’ dark deed, 
“Santys just mouched around till she most starved. Bimeby they 
pinched her and took her up to Court. An’ the Judge was sorry 
for Santys, but said that she could not go home for several years. 
A kind lady talked to her so nice and forgivin’ like. They made her 
promise that she would be good an’ then they sent her here for the 
Sisters to take care of.” 

I looked up from my picture, to which I was adding the finishing 
touches. “‘What became of the Englishman?” I asked. 

“O, he was in an awful way for a while and had to be took to 
the hospital, but he got well.” 

“And Sayts’ child?” I pursued. 

“Why, Santys couldn’t pay to have him kept here, so they sent 
him to the State Home.” 

For some time the shadows had been lengthening eastward. My 
picture was completed and I arose to go. 

Santys was the center of a group seated under a great loquat tree. 
She was singing in a sweet, but rather uncertain contralto to an 
attentive audience, I put a small gift in her hands which filled her 
with awed delight. She showed me her little, bare room in the 
Annex of the Orphanage, and her few pathetic rags of cast-off 
finery which she treasured as carefully as a society belle her ball 
gown. 

“Are you happy here?” I inquired. She hesitated. 

“Sometimes I would like to go home,” she said slowly. And in 
her glance I read the desire for God’s out-of-doors; the hunger 
for companionship. “But the Sisters are very good to me—very 
good,” she added, her face lighting up. 

As I closed the Orphanage gate, a sound like shoreward racing 
seas filled my ears. My imagination was stirred anew by the padded 
whir of passing automobiles, the clang of trolley cars and the 
ceaseless tread of restless thousands thronging the white pavements. 
I looked back at the cloister-like Orphanage walls, softened by lilac 
shadow and etched against the gold and rose of the sunset. The 
surging roar of humanity about me seemed to din into my ears 
the truth of the survival of the fittest. Perhaps, for unseaworthy 
craft, the safe harbor of those protecting walls was a better destiny 
than to experience shipwreck in the lure of finding strange ports 


and enchanted islands. 














MULLEN @® BLUETT CLOTHING COMPANY 


The store was originally established under the firm name of Bluett, Daily and 
Sullivan in 1883 and at that time they had one small store in the Nadeau Block. 
A few years afterward they moved to the corner of First and Spring Streets 
where they occupied a space 19x30. On January Ist, 1888 Andrew Mullen, who 
was the founder of Mullen Bros. & Co., large importers of woolen in Chicago, 
came to Los Angeles on account of ill health and in the meantime, having be- 
come acquainted with Mr. Bluett while in Chicago and finding he had engaged in 
the clothing business in this City, he likewise manifested an interest in this affair 
and purchased a large interest in the firm which changed the firm name to Mul- 
len & Bluett. In 1890 it was incorporated as Mullen & Bluett Clothing Company 
continuing in the same location at the corner of First and Spring Streets, and from 
time to time taking in additional stores until ‘they had finally acquired a floor 
space of 12,000 square ft., and maintaining the leadership in their line of goods 
throughout the City. Since the death of Andrew Mullen in 1899 the corporation 
has been controlled principally by Mary T. Mullen and the business has been 
conducted by her sons, Edward F. Mullen and Arthur B. Mullen, demonstrating 
an unusual possesssion of business ability and good judgment, which is evidenced 
by the remarkable increase in growth of their business which made it necessary 
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Original Store of Mullen & Bluett, Spring and First Streets. 
From a Pen Drawing About 1896 


for them to move to larger and more commodious quarters. To be in keeping 
with their progressive spirit and the growth of Los Angeles they moved into the 
new business heart of the City in the W. P. Story Building, Southeast corner of 
Broadway and Sixth Streets. They now occupy a space of 120 ft. by 150 ft., mak- 
ing a total in all of 28,000 sq. ft. ground floor and also a large basement salesroom 
and the Mezzanine in the rear which is used for their general offices and tailor 
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shops. This store is now one of the largest 
of its kind on the Pacific Coast which is con- 
ducted exclusively for the sale of Men’s and 
Boys’ Clothing, Furnishing Goods and Hats. 
They have well equipped departments for the 
sale of Men’s Clothing, Men’s Furnishings and 
Hats, also a fine Boys’ and Juvenile Depart- 
ment. These are equipped with all the modern 
fixtures and patent appliances which help to 








make shopping easy for their many patrons. 

Interior, Mullen & Bluett They have a fine basement salesroom used for 
the sale of cheaper grades of clothing, also a complete line of Uniforms, Trunks 
and Suit Cases, Working Clothes and Overalls. The rear basement is occupied 
by stock rooms, freight receiving rooms, supply rooms, etc. This firm carries one 
of the largest and most complete stocks of it’s kind West of Chicago, and every 
desired article of wearing apparel can be found here at its best. 

The store has 255 ft. of handsome window display space and the store in it- 
self is not only complete in its furnishings and fittings but is also homelike and 
cheerful and has a pleasing businesslike appearance, where you will always find 
courteous salesmen who are willing with the combined efforts of the manage- 
ment not only to please their customers but to have them satisfied fully in every 
respect. Los Angeles has many up-to-date and handsome stores which they can 
be proud of and this is the latest addition to its many wonderful shops of which 
it so justly boasts. 

Los Angeles has many business institutions to which she points with pride 
while demonstrating the remarkable progressiveness of Southern California. Mullen 
& Bluett are a striking example of the commendable element of thrift and hustle. 
This establishment is located on a prominent corner in one of the finest buildings 
in the center of the busy down town district with its beautiful show windows and 
20th century air. One very essential fact which shows the progressiveness of this 
firm is the fact that all interior fixtures even down to the office furniture and the 
window fixtures were manufactured right here in Los Angeles. 





Present Location, Broadway and Sixth Street 
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PopuULAR ‘‘SHIp CAFE,’’ VENICE 
The structure, which is built of concrete blocks, 


and most complete in the world. 


The Venice of America is the nearest beach 
to Los Angeles, our great southwest metropo- 
lis. It is only fourteen miles distant and takes 
but thirty minutes to make the trip on the 
Los Angeles Pacific Short Line. When the 
proposed subway is completed, the running 
time to Venice will be reduced to fifteen 
minutes. 

This splendid beach, appropriately called 
“The Venice of America,” is destined to be 
the world’s most famous watering place. 

This New World Venice is a product of the 
creative genius of Mr. Abbot Kin- 
ney, and, in making Venice an ideal 
city and resort, no pains or money 
have been spared. It is substantial 

Since the be- 


as well as beautiful. 

4 ginning five years ago, approxi- 

7 mately $200,000 has been expended 
. each year in new improvements. 

The Venice Bath House and 


Warm Plunge is one of the largest 


is 239 feet long by 169 wide and contains over one thousand steam-heated dressing 


rooms. 
600,000 gallons of water which is 
lating system. 
upon the beach just outside the 
pavilion. The capacity of this 
bathing institution is 10,000 per- 
sons daily. 

The Venice Villa City is the 
most beautiful, the largest and 
the most sanitary in the world. 
There are over three hundred of 
these Villas and Bungalows. They 
are equipped with gas ranges, el- 
ectric lights and completely fur- 
nished for housekeeping. The de- 
mand for these charming summer 
homes is becoming greater each 
year. The Villa City is located 
near the business center of Ven- 


The big warm plunge is 150 feet by 100 feet on the surface and contains 


continually changing through a perfect circu- 


In addition to the plunge bathers have the ocean surf, which rolls 





INTERIOR OF A VILLA, VILLA CITY, VENICE 
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ice and is mostly built on the 
salt-water canals. Its location 
protects it from all strong winds 
but light breezes prevail at all 
times. 
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NEW VENICE BatH HOUSE 





Besides the Villa City there 


are many fine hotels, 
apartment houses and 
furnished cottages at this 
delightful beach which 
afford accommodations to 
thousands of people each 
year. The Windward Ho- 
tel is located on Wind- 
ward Avenue and _ is 
equipped with hot and 


cold salt water baths which are pronounced a valuable asset. 
Besides becoming the most popular resort for residents of the interior cities 
of Southern California, Venice has become the choice for all the large picnics from 


Los Angeles and surrounding territory. 


The traffic to Venice on Saturdays, Sundays and holidays has reached an en- 
ormous figure, from 35,000 to 40,000 pleasure-seekers going on those days. 











OckAN FrRoN?T WaLK Two MILES LONG, VENICE 


























Quick Profits 


No argument is necessary to convince the thoughtful person that the profits 
in oil are QUICK and SURE, Provided the property is right and the com- 
pany reliable. 


THE MINERS OIL COMPANY 
incorporated under the laws of this state, for 1,000,000 shares, par value $1.00, 
owns 40 acres of land in the Temblor field immediately adjoining several pro- 
ducing properties. This is a shallow field and produces a light gravity oil at 
a depth of from 300 to 600 feet, which means low cost and quick production, 
consequently quick returns on money invested. 

Well number one is now down nearly to the oil sand and others will be 
drilled as soon as this one is brought in. 
The company is composed of experienced oil men and an economical and 
efficient management is assured. 
The directors are: 
H. W. Higley, President—Capitalist and President Mexican West Coast Min- 
ing Company. 
A. Hart, Vice President—Oil operator and mining expert. 
F. W. Mattern, Secretary—Capitalist. 
Sol Davis, Treasurer—President Golden State Realty Co. 
A. W. Allen—Attorney At Law. 
The first Allotment of stock is now selling at 


20 Cents Per Share 





This stock will be worth par as 


soon as the first well is brought in. | Golden State Realty Co., 
Quick action is necessary as only | 120 W. 6th St., Los Angeles. | 
a small block will be sold at this | 


price. Please reserve for me........... 
For full information address. | shares Miners Oil Company stock | 

| 

| 

| 


Golden State at 20 Cents per share. 








SEE = ee ee tye 
| | 
Realty Co. | MUNN ert OSs ou oka a ke | 
Fiscal Agents 
120 West Sixth Stret, Los Angeles 
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Magazine Clubs for 1910 











«66.00% eneeeee $1.50 
COGMOPOltAN .....ccccee 1.00 
TERS. 6 cee ccedcteceons 1.50 
OUR PRICE $2.80, value $4.00 
SE n.n00cesseenen $1.50 
CS bch ae is ones $608 1.50 
Good Housekeeping ..... 1.26 
OUR PRICE $2.80, value $4.25 
EE asked chika wens $1.50 
OE aaa 1.50 
EE ah ace Ger cdesee ens -00 
OUR PRICE $2.80, value $4.00 
i EE a ven wise dae 00 $1.50 
Good Housekeeping ..... 1.25 
COGUROROGIIUBRM .cccccccces 1.00 
OUR PRICE $2.75, value $3.75 
St CE Seen tseeveten $1.50 
ES 1.00 
EE héicenstn awosne ens 1.00 
OUR PRICE $2.70, value $3.75 
St EE <i cgccedneees $1.50 
OCOmMOT BAGO oo cccccceses 4.00 
ES titwanee nck Séena® 3.00 
OUR PRICE $5.65, value $8.50 
ae $1.50 
CE DD 6 6ccsecoceve 4.00 
Leslie’s Weekly ......... 5.00 


OUR PRICE $6.15, value $10.50 








oo ge, ae $1.50 
ET + .cnssskeesees 1.0 
Everybody's ......sseee.% 1.50 
OUR PRICE $3.25, value $4.00 
DE 0 cane seed eon $1.50 
DEE  K..seo-ts ets cebee 1.00 
DE ccdheuns edevectod 1.00 
OUR PRICE $2.50, value $3.50 
i $1.50 
Forest and Stream ...... 3.00 
National Sportsman ..... 1.00 
OUR PRICE $4.30, value $5.50 
Se SOE 55h eee < — FO 
Forest and Stream . .- 3.00 
DE ave¢anbboiaseudekas 3.00 


OUR PRICE $5.70, value $7.50 


ST +s wn ob dine a.0ee $1.50 
Good Housekeeping 
Suburban Life 


OUR PRICE $4.50, value $5.75 
 £ as ae . . $1.50 
Hampton’s Magazine .... 1.50 
Review of Reviews ...... 


OUR PRICE $3.80, value $6.00 











Oo i $1.50 
Hampton’s Magazine 1.50 
Woman's Home Comp’n.. 1.50 


OUR PRICE $83.25, value $4.50 


wR $1.50 
Harper’s Magazine ...... 4.00 
Good Housekeeping ..... 1.25 





OUR PRICE $5.40, value $6.75 


Ce WERE 6405002000008 $1.50 
Harper’s Magazine ...... 4.00 
WEG BOE 2ccecveceve 1.50 
JUR PRICE $5.50, value $7.00 
Ce WE wecewiweceses $1.50 
Pn Ee cennrccecess 1.00 
National Magazine ...... 1.50 


OUR PRICE $3.05, value $4.00 


Oe. WEE uc anctessvess $1.50 
Human Life 


ED . hoe 00 de 60 0000 <0 1.00 
OUR PRICE $2.85, value $3.50 
ORE Wee secececccccss $1.50 
Independent ...........-. 2.00 
Review of Reviews ...... 3.00 





OUR PRICE $4.80, value $6.50 








CEI WEE 2ccecsesccece $1.50 
Independent ............ 2.00 
BRCCSRS oc cccccmccccscccs 1.00 
OUR PRICE 83.50, value $4.50 
oo eee $1.50 
BEOGRU EE. cc ccgsccccecces 1.50 
Review of Reviews...... 3.00 
OUR PRICE $4.25, value $6.00 
Ge WEE tsesesiecace< $1.50 
McClure’S  ..wesessecssces 1.50 


Woman’s Home Comp’n.. 1.2 


OUR PRICE $3.25, value $4.25 





CF We cavesdseessos $1.50 | 
National Sportsman ..... 1.00 
Great Southwest ........ 1.00 
OUR PRICE $2.65, value $3.50 
Cee WH coct.seveusces $1.50 
National Sportsman ..... 1.00 
Outdoor Life ............ 1.50 
OUR PRICE 83.25, value $4.00 
gk ) i aa $1.50 
National Sportsman ..... 1.00 
DU cc cc ccccncwececcece 1.50 
OUR PRICE 83.00, value $4.00 
Ge Wee oc esecesecess 
National Magazine 
DOGIGMOEP 2. ccceccessccces 
WUMOGSES sccccececsececsecs 





OUR PRICE $3.50, value $5.00 











CT Wee, sees vewcccece $1.50 
National Magazine 
Great Southwest 


OUR PRICE $2.80, value $4.00 
Ge We cosevecseceus $1.50 
Outing 
National Magazine 


OUR PRICE 84.65, value $6.00 


Gre WEE wi ducusawensd $1.50 
COG nw 00e cos ouvcccences 3.00 
RS Se 1.50 
OUR PRICE $4.50, value $6.00 
Gae Wee és cesvccedecase $1.50 
COUR gn 0 00 90.5060009608 3.00 


National Sportsman 
OUR PRICE 84.50, value $5.50 


CUE Wee. seccesssences $1.50 
Pearson's Magazine 1 
Outing 


OUR PRICE $4.75, value $6.00 








Cee We «cu saseuva ved $1.50 
Pearson’s Magazine ..... 1.50 
og errr 3.00 
OUR PRICE $5.00, value $6.00 
Co rer $1.50 
Pearson’s Magazine ..... 1.50 
Pa ere ra 1.50 
OUR PRICE 83.25, value $4.50 
Cee WES cccococonceans $1.50 
DMG cose 0cs0eesccenee 1.50 
REBGTTRE cocccccccesccte 1.50 
OUR PRICE $3.00, value $4.50 
OG Be Fee + $1.50 
UME . cance cthnescosens 1.50 


Woman's Home Comp’n.. 


OUR PRICE $3.15, value $4.25 


oy @.  ee Saree $1.50 
EE. cans ocbbenccescves 1.50 
Wee BOOED 2c cccccsce 1.50 
OUR PRICE $83.80, value $4.50 
Cee. WEEE cc caedscavena $1.50 
| World’s Work .......... 3.00 
DOOEERORAOE wecceccccssees 1.00 
OUR PRICE $3.75, value $5.50 
Ce WOE <-04000s0eeabe $1.50 
WOTHEO WOE cccccccces 3.00 
Everybody’s ......ssees. 1.50 
OUR PRICE $4.00, value $6.00 
Care Se oxccce 
World To-Day 
OT 





OUR PRICE $3.30, value $4.50 











Write for prices on any magazine or club. 
Established agents may take orders for any of these clubs at the above prices, and retain 


the regular commission. 
orders with first remittance. 


Anyone desiring to become an agent may do so by sending two 


PACIFIC SUBSCRIPTION COMPANY 


315 Mason Opera House Bidg. 


Los Angeles, California 








































































































WE PRINT OUT WEST MAGAZINE 




















837 S. Spring St. Los Angeles, Cal. 





















































ANYVO THEATRICAL COLD CREAM moveti.carANYV0 "Co. 42 North Main Sts Loe hageles 


Help—All Kinds. See Hummel Bros. & Co., 116-118 E. Second St. Tel. Main 509. 
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$§$180,340.00§ 


MADE BY MY CLIENTS 


YOU Should Have My FREE BOOKS telling HOW OTHERS will do the 
same IN THE FUTURE. “WHAT and HOW to INVENT.” Book Free! 


E. FE. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer 803 F., Washington, D. C. 
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Every TIME a man wants to get away 
from all connection with the busy world, the 
telephone is an important helper. 


The Local Service is useful in arranging his affairs at home, 
and the Long Distance Service of the Bell System helps him to 
decide where to go and what to take 

By means of his Bell Telephone he can find out whether the 
fish are biting or the birds are flying, and whether guides or horses 
can be secured. 

After he has been out awhile, if he wants to get word from 
the city, the nearest Bell Telephone is a friend in need. 


ThePacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center 
of the System 
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SOUTHWARD into MEXICO 


The trend of colonization is now headed toward 
the richest country in the world --- MEXICO. 
If you are interested in a colonization plan in 
this wonderful country, see us at once. 





A Scene on the River Tezechoacan Where Our Land is Located 


LOC ATION The plantation of this company is located on the navig- 


able river Tezechoacan in the state of Vera Cruz, 


20 miles from the Vera Cruz and Pacific R. R. 


PRODUCTION This land will produce 4 crops a year and will 


make anyone independent in 5 years. Our 
present price, $10.00 an acre. Our easy payment plan will interest you. 








American Tropical Colony Co. 
S rin and Third 
502 STIMSON BLDG. ‘isi LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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New Train 
onthe Coast 
Line... 








Night Flyers for first class travel. Electric lighted compartment 
and drawing room sleepers. 

Leave Los Angeles Daily at 8:00 p. m. 

Arrive San Francisco Daily at 9:30 a. m. 

Leave San Francisco Daily at 8:00 p. m. 


Arrive Los Angeles Daily at 9:30 a. m. 


Los Angeles and San Francisco 
VIA 


Southern Pacific 


Information at all ticket offices and in Los Angeles at 600 
South Spring Street and Arcade Station. 













































































Vacation Tours 


FOR 


Summer 
Pleasure 





fire now being considered. A careful reading 
of the numerous attractive booklets issued by 
the Southern Pacific Co. may help you to de 
cide Where to go. 

Yellowstone Park, Yosemite Valley, Lake 
Tahoe, the Shasta Country and Coast Resorts 
are beautifully illustrated and described. 
Then there are low fare excursions to Colo- 
rada and Eastern Cities. 


Full information may be had at all ticket 
offices about 


Excursion Fares 











Southern Pacific 


Los Angeles Office at 600 So. Spring St. 
Pasadena Office at 148 E. Colorado St. 


















































Ce. 
The Trail 


Grand 
Canyon 


OF ARIZONA 





QO’ Bright Angel Trail 
trip to the nver—deep 
down in the earth a mile and 
more-- you see the history of 
the birth and physical devel- 
opment of this earth and all 
slosihed by a rainbow beauty 
of color. Trails are open 
the year ‘round. 

Excursion rates during summer 
@ Bear in mind when going 


East-—~ The... 


California 
Limited 
@ Exclusively for first class 
travel. Our folders tell. 


JNO. J. BYRNE, A.P.T.M. 
LOS ANGELES 





Just say, “I saw your ad. in “OUT WEST MAGAZINE” 
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THE © 
California Limited 


It is absolutely the finest transcontinental train. 

The train of luxury. Exclusively for first- 

class travel. 

Courteous employes— 

Equipment built by Pullman— 

Fred Harvey meals— 

A few of the distinctive features. 
The entire train, from observation platform to the 
giant engine, is spick and span in its freshness. 
The journey is sure to be pleasant socially—a point 
worth considering. 
The Santa Fe operates three other trains to Kansas 
City, Denver and Chicago, on which all classes of 
tickets are honored. 


Remember that “Earth’s Wonder,” the Grand Canyon 
of Arizona, can be visited on your way East. 

Our illustrated and descriptive folders will interest 
you. Just address any Santa Fe Agent or 


Jno. J. Byrne, A. P. T. M., Los Angeles 


Santa Fe 
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PACIFIC ELECTRIC 





RAILWAY 


Operates over GOO miles of track and reaches 
the most important points in Southern California 


MT LOWE The world’s famous mountain trolley trip. Takes you up 6,000 feet above 
e the sea. This is the foremost side trip in California. 


BEACH POINTS San Pedro, (where connection is made with steamers for Catalina, 

| San Diego and northern points), Long Beach (the Atlantic City of 

the Pacific Coast), Naples, Huntington Beach, Newport and Balboa. The delightful surf line 
ride for miles along the breakers. 

: Pasadena (the home of Millionaires). South Pasadena 

Other Points of Interest and Cawston’s Ostrich Farm. San Gabriel Mission. 

Covina and Glendora (ride through the orange groves). Sierra Madre, where the trail up 


Mt. Wilson begins. Casa Verdugo (on the Glendale Line) where the quaint old Spanish Res- 
taurant is located. Here Spanish Dinners are served as in days gone by. 


For further information and descriptive literature, write to 


| D. A. MUNGER, General Passenger Agent 








294 Pacific Electric Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal. 








———__—— — 
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Long Beach, 
California 





The most magnificent strand standing hostelry in the world, combining every luxury and 
convenience of the twentieth century. Twenty-two miles south of Los Angeles. Thirty 
minutes’ ride on Southern Pacific, Salt Lake and Pacific Electric Railroads. 
Attractions are Boating, Bathing, Fishing, Lawn Tennis, Golf, Polo, Dancing, Riding, Motor- 
ing and other out-of-door pastimes. 
American plan. Absolutely fireproof. Celebrated Virginia Orchestra. 

Write for illustrated booklet. 


CARLTON GILBERT, Manager 











































The Vales 


lof Personal Knowledge 














Personal knowledge is the winning factor in the culminating 
contests of this competitive age and when of ample character it 
places its fortunate possessor in the front ranks of 


The Well Informed of the World. 


A vast fund of personal knowledge is really essential to the 
achievement of the highest excellence in any field of human effort. 

A Knowledge of Forms, Knowledge of Functions and 
Knowledge of Products are all of the utmost value and in ques- 
tions of life and health when a true and wholesome remedy is 
desired it should be remembered that Syrup of Figs and Elixir 
of Senna, manufactured by the California Fig Syrup Co., is an 
ethical product which has met with the approval of the most 
eminent physician and gives universal satisfaction, because it 1s 
a remedy of 

Known Quality, Known Excellence and Known Component 
Parts and has won the valuable patronage of millions of the 
Well Informed of the world, who know of their own personal 
knowledge and from actual use that it is the first and best of 
family laxatives, for which no extravagant or unreasonable 
claims are made. 

This valuable remedy has been long and favorably known 
under the name of—Syrup of Figs—and has attained to world- 
wide acceptance as the most excellent family laxative. As its 
pure laxative principles, obtained from Senna, are well known to 
physicians and the Well Informed of the world to be the best 
we have adopted the more elaborate name of—Syrup of Figs and 
Elixir of Senna—as more fully descriptive of the remedy, but 
doubtless it will always be called for by the shorter name of— 
Syrup of Figs—and to get its beneficial effects, always note, when 
purchasing the full name of the Company—California Fig Syrup 
Co.—printed on the front of every package, whether you call 
for—Syrup of Figs—or by the full name—Syrup of Figs and 
Elixir of Senna. 




















California Fig Syrup Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 






















LOUISVILLE, KY. pamtan ted. NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Hummel Bros. & Co., “Help Center.” 116 E. Second St. Tel. Main 509. 
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Easy to Operate 


There is nothing complicated in the mechanism of a 
Florence-Automatic Oil Stove. No wicks to clean — no 
it valves to twist. A simple turn of the lever is all that is 
Oo required to regulate the amount of heat for your immediate 

needs. The Florence burns ordinary kerosene and the oil 
flow is never more nor less than the lever indicates. The flame cannot flare up and 
smoke nor run too low for good results, consequently the 


Horence-hulomalic 
Oil Stove 


requires no watching. You no longer need worry about 
the fire ‘‘coming up”’ or “dying uown. 

Aside from its economical advantages t has greatly reduced the 
work ofthe kitchen. It does away with the edious task of chopping 
wood, raking and taking up ashes. 

Every woman should have a Florence-Automatic Oil Stove and a 
Florence Asbestos-lined oven and save both money and Jabor. 


For sale everywhere. If your dealer cannot supply you, write us 
for catalogue giving his name. 
CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO., 116 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
(Factory, Gardner, Mass.) 


Selling Agents For The Pacific Coast, 


HOLBROOK, MERRILL & STETSON 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
























Los Angeles, Cal., May 18, 1909. 
The Mathie Brewing Company, 
1834-1858 East Main St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Gentlemen: 


For several years I tried different doctors and medi- 
cines for indigestion, sleeplessness and nervousness, but 
to no avail. My father asked me to try MATHIE’S 
MALT TONIC, and after using it for some time I felt 
much better and my general health was much improved, 
and I still continue to use it. 


Yours gratefully, 
PEARL ALDERETE. 


MATHIE MALT TONIC 
$1.50 Per Dozen : : Delivered 


The Mathie Brewing Co. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Home Phone Ex. 942 Sunset Phone East 66 
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ANYVO THEATRICAL COLD CREAM oicrert.cee x36 ol! Nord Main Sco Los ‘Angeles 























for Whooping 7 Cough 


Croup, Sore Throat 
Coughs, Bronchitis 


i Colds, Diphtheria 


**Used while you sleep’’ Catarrh. 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of 
Whooping Cough. Ever dreaded Croup cannot 
exist where Cresolene is used 

It acts directly on the nose and throat making 
breathing easy in the case of colds; soothes the 
sore throat and stops the cough. 

Cresolene is a powerful germicide acting both 
as a curative and preventive in contagious 
diseases. 

It is‘a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 

€resolene’s best recommendation is its 30 
years of successful. use 

For Sate by All Drugyists 
Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet 


Cresolene Antifeptic Throat Tablets for the irritated throat, 
of your druggist or from us !0c in stamps 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. , 180 Fulton St., New York 


Leeming -Miles Building Montreal, Canada 





cemine BAKER'S 
Breakfast Cocoa 


brown color 
characteristic 
of this high 
grade cocoa 
is made only 


by 


Registered 
U.S. Pat. Office 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


























Choose 
Your Oil As You 
Would Your Car 


Imperfect lubrication causcs 
more trouLie, more expense, 


more breakdowns than any- 
thing else about your car. 
There'll be no carbon 
deposit to foul the cylinder 
and spark-slugs, no friction, 


no oil troubles if you get 


aa 


—s» Auto Lubricating Oil 


You can count on pe afoet Inbrica- 
tion at all times, under all conditions, 
entire freedom from tr muble with 
carbon deposits, ar increased 
sg trecomnert ur engine. 

Zerolene is made inone gra le only, 

s of cylinders and bear- 

«1 only in one place in 

Put up in sealed cans 

with patent spout that cannot be re- 

Also in barrels for garage 

. Sold by dealers everywhere. 

Write for booklet, **21,000 miles with 
Zerolene”, Free. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY, 
(Incorporated) 





Irrigated 
Farms 


OF FIVE ACRES 
AND UPWARDS 


in the Counties of 


Fresno and Merced 
California 


MILLER AND LUX 
Los Banos, Merced County 


California 











have been established over 8 years. By our system 
of paymentsevery family in moderatecircumstamces 
can own a VOSE piano. We take old iustruments 
in emehange and deliver the new piazo im your 








